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A Philippine View of Rotary 


By Carlos P. Romulo 


Third Vice-President, Rotary International 


HE unhappy mess into which the world has fallen 
has been blamed on almost anything that first comes to 
mind. Some blame it on the failures of the League of 
Nations. Others go further back to the dispositions of 
the Peace Conference at Versailles. Still others are sure 
that the breakdown of religion is back of it all. As an 
international organization pledged by its Constitution 
to the promotion of world understanding, goodwill, and 
peace, Rotary has not escaped blame. 

It is, therefore, well worth while to subject the con- 
science of Rotary to a rigorous self-examination, and to 
find out whether or not it has been recreant to its aim. 

It seems beside the point to ask, as some are asking, 
whether, in view of the present world crisis, Rotary has 
failed. Rather the question to be asked should be 
whether Rotary, given the goal which it has set before it- 
self, has done everything in its power to achieve it. 

Has Rotary made use of every opportunity and ex- 
erted every effort to help mankind move nearer the goal 
of international goodwill and friendship? If it has, it 
cannot logically be condemned as having failed in its 
object despite the fact that the world at present seems to 
be moving away from rather than toward peace. 

There is not one organization in the world today 
which can say that it alone can bring peace to man. The 
achievement of peace is a collective enterprise, and all 
that is required of any group of enlightened and _pro- 
gressive men is to do its bit in conjunction with other 
groups of right-thinking people. 

Rotary does not presume to solve the problem of 
world peace all by itself. In fact, although the statement 
of its object does seem high sounding at first, it will, on 
second examination, appear to be extremely modest 
indeed. 

Rotary seeks to advance international understanding 
“through a world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service.” Clearly do these 
words circumscribe the field within which Rotary 
pledges itself to work. 

In that field Rotarians seek several qualities of a highly 
personal character: the “development of acquaintance”; 
“high ethical standards in business and professions”; “the 
recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations”; 
“the application of the ideal of service.” And they would 
put Service above Self, which is to say, the good of the 
community above the individual's selfish desire. 

So wholesome a principle would indeed be a valid 
guide of conduct not alone for business and professional 
men, but for everyone. Though the principle embodies 
a highly individualized virtue, it would, if observed by 
an entire city or by the whole world, add up to increased 


It has not tailed—nor will it if 


individual members will strive 


with intelligence and courage to 
‘. ; : : 

apply Service in its deepest sense. 
international understanding and goodwill and p 
In the major social services in which Rotary engages, 
we find additional evidence that the activities of the ot 
ganization lead inevitably to social and economic security 
not for one community or for one nation, but for the 

whole world. 


Boys Work, Youth Service, Vocational Guidance, and 
the rest would seem, at first glance, to have little or noth 
ing to do with the promotion of the Fourth Object of 
Rotary. Yet these services fit perfectly into th 
ment for a better world understanding which it is our 
common obligation to advance. As these activities help 
the community solve its social problems and youth find 
its place in the world of work, they at the same tim S 
sist in the removal of those economic maladjustments 
which lead to national confusion and international mis 
understanding. 

Numerically in the minority in any community, Rotary 
is, nevertheless, by its very nature destined for leadership 
in all causes which make for a better community and 
ultimately a better world. The spirit of servic nd of 


sharing with others makes Rotary an ideal instrument 
for the advancement of all those ends which in the aggre- 
gate sum up to world-wide friendliness. 


Bi: causes of war are many. Some of them go fat 


back into the past or are deeply rooted in the national 
consciousness of various peoples and assiduously ti 
vated by nationalist or racialist propaganda. But nearly 
all wars have an economic basis, and it is for this reason 
that Rotary with its universal principle of “Service above 
Self” can be of great help in the furtherance of peace and 
goodwill throughout the world. It is espe tally qu lified 
to help promote economic collaboration among nations. 


Through the various aspects of social service in which 
it is actively engaged, and, above all, through its energetic 
labors in behalf of International Service, Rotary is doing 
its part amidst the spiritual unrest and economic chaos 
of the present to bring about the more perfect society of 
the future. 

The present crisis of our civilization, far from proving 
the failure of Rotary, proves rather the necessity of en 
hancing its labors in behalf of understanding, goodwill, 
and peace among nations. Those of us who live so near 
the vortexes of hostilities have a special oblig ition to re 
double our efforts in order that the Fourth Object of 
Rotary might ultimately triumph. 


The present world situation is a challenge for Rotary 


to press forward toward its goal of peace. 
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Don't Paimt the Lily! 
Says Mr. Lewis 


ESPITE the jeers, a “yes-man” is a valuable article 
to have in the office, considering that outside it there 
is a dreary guard of people bawling “No”: wives who 
say “No” to the suggestion of going camping, doctors 
who say “No” to your plan of attending the Olde Organ 
Grinders’ Annual Highball Bake. A hearty “Yes” bucks 
you up—but, in the name of mercy, let the yes-man stop 
with “Yes.” 

You are in a hurry, let’s say. You demand of your 
trusty, streamlined yes-man, “Mail come in?” 

If you have trained him properly—perhaps I should 
say, if he has trained you properly—his answer will be 
“Yessir” or “Nosir.” But for the last decade and a 
half there has been ripening in America a doctrine of 
commercial effusiveness, a creed of joyous backslapping, 
according to which the lad is to gladden your heart, and 
halt your work, by answering: 

“Good morning! Did your cornflakes taste divine this 
morning—or merely taste like cornflakes? Did Junior 
get off to school, and did he pinch your car? But let us 
forget minor irritations, let us skip with glee. To all of 
us humble slaves, who will never, never join the union 
and for whom merely to be allowed in your office is a 
reward quite sufficient, it is an inspiration to see your 
lordly countenance again at 9 this morning—just as 


Sinclats Lewts v 
IS ‘SERVICE 


The hospitality of THE ROTARIAN’S 
regular forum is this month extended 
to two new contributors. Sinclair Lewis 
has for a generation been critically ex. § 
amining customs and manners. His em. | 
inence in literature is attested by 4 
Nobel award. Gelett Burgess, a long. | 
time resident of France, recently re. | 
turiued to his native America, where he 

















when you so generously let us stay here last evening, it 
was an inspiration and yet a soporific to see same at 
10:30 P. M. Now as regards your valued query relative 
to the arrival, nonarrival, or mixed, of mail. This corps 
has long been famed for its efficiency and celerity in re- 
ceiving and distributing mail. In that respect, as in all | 
others, we are at your SERVICE. We have unrivalled 
training in, and unequalled facilities for, contacting and 
hustling the mail carrier if, by any chance, the so-and-so 
has stopped in Jake’s back room and is late. And so, 
again with a reminder that the boss is always right, and 
assuring you of our eagerness to SERVE you, may I 


say—no, the mail ain’t here.” 

Few merchandisers would care much for such an an- 
swer to every question, every moment, yet it is, with 
mild exaggeration, the sort of verbal cream puff they 
themselves hand out when they choke the customer to 
death with Service. Yes, I know. You remember the 
fine old definition: 

“Service: that little added something in the seller’s 
manner, or in the appearance of goods, something pleas- 
ant and surprising and given free, which turns a mere 
commercial transaction into a cogtact between human 
minds and hearts, agreeable to the receiver and more 
lucrative to the giver. Service: the cellophane on the 
cigarette package, the ribbon on the candy box, the gay 
little frill of paper on the lamb chop!” 

You remember that definition, don’t you? I certainly 
do, because I just made it up. 

But did it ever occur to you to find out how many 
grouches there are who, like myself, detest the cellophane, 
the ribbon, and the horrible little paper pants on the bony 
leg of the chop? Who are, by this tily painting, not at- 
tracted, but annoyed and vigorously repelled? To me, 
the Supreme Court decision on the matter was Kin Hub- 
bard’s suggestion that a lot of us desire “less Service and 
more of what we pay for.” 

I have just been staying in a huge and famous hotel, | 
which advertises its Service, [Continued on page 62| } 
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continues to write novels, essays, plays. 
. . . Individualistic Mr. Lewis is frankly 
irked by the special forms of “service” 
that often are a part of modern mer- 
chandising, and in the accompanying 
article tells why. Mr. Burgess, equally an 
individualist, read it, frankly disagreed. 
. . » And he also tells why—which 
makes the debate-of-the-month.—Eds. 








WhyAshes on Sugar? 
Asks Mr. Burgess 


HEN I was a kid and waxed too enthusiastic 
at the table over Mother’s pandowdy or John’s Delight 
pudding, Father used to look up from his plate and say: 

“If it’s too good, you can put ashes on it.” 

“Red” Lewis, I think, must have had a similar bring- 
ing-up. But he knows how to amuse, and the ashes 
he has strewn on the sugar of Service are flavored with 
enough salt, pepper, and spice to make us, as the gang- 
sters say, not only take it, but like it. If I mistake not, 
those who will chuckle most sincerely over his diatribe 
are the proprietors of hotels themselves. 

Mr. Lewis complains that there is too much frosting 
on the cake of commerce. But isn’t there a little too much 
frosting, too, on his own protest? He seems somehow 
to have become infected, as doctors sometimes are when 
too devoted to the cases they study, and has broken out 
into a rash of pink, stinging superlatives almost as effu- 
sive, though in reverse English, as the grandiloquence 
of the Superservice he deplores. 

It seems to me that there is only one question to an- 
swer in this discussion: Isn’t the cake, even though 
overfrosted, better than no cake at all? Isn’t this idea of 
Service, even with all its fulsomeness, a movement in the 
right direction? Isn’t it better than neglecting the cus- 
tomer, giving him sloppy service, or even telling him 
to jump in the lake? It seems to me illogical to assume 
that the excessive politeness of Superservice is necessarily 
always allied to bad service. I see no relation of cause 
and effect. The cheery “Good mornings” that may of- 
fend some sensitive souls are one thing. A lack of 
blankets is something else again. The considerations 
involved are altogether different. 

Superservice properly is merely giving good weight 


c 
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and more, the Way a generous grocer tosses In a little 


more sugar after the scale pan has gone down. It is the 


touch of good fellow ship that makes a business transa 


tion human. Of course it can be overdone. When we 


buy a vacuum cleaner, we don’t want the salesman phon- 
ing us all the time to know whether or not it is g 

satisfaction. We only want to know that if it doesn't 
work well and we phone to the office, there'll be a man 


with a kit of tools at the house that same day to put it 


in order. 


I was just told of a man who bought a t tona 
railroad that has no terminus in New York and was 
inadvertently misinformed as to where to take the bus 
to convey him to the New Jersey end of the line. A fel- 
low clerk, noting the error, jumped into a taxi and pur- 


sued the customer ten blocks away and set him « 
at the proper station. That is the kind of Superservice 
no one can resent. 

When the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad wanted to attract 


passenger trade, what did it do? It would have been use- 


less to advertise the fact that it had bought three or four 
new, powerful locomotives, when its rivals, the Pennsyl 
vania or the New York Central, could boast of getting 
40 or 50. It was a case of giving Superservice not to be 
found on other roads. So the president and directors 


went into a huddle and discovered the fact that h retotore 


railroads had been directed entirely by men. What about 


women’s comfort? They sent a woman travelling overt 
the road for months to find out and re port possi yle im 
provements that would be welcomed by women travel 
ling alone. Other women are [Continued on page 64] 











Your breakfast 1s 
a recurring miracle. 





By Daniel C. Roper 


United States Secretary of Commerce 


O LESSON is more definitely outlined in the 
scheme of human relations than that no section of the 
world can reach its highest state of development and sat- 
istaction independent of contributions from other sec- 
tions possessing different endowments. Neither can a 
given nation attain economic stability or the highest state 
of satisfaction for its people unless it in turn contributes 
from its own trusteeship to the benefit and security of 
other sections and to the welfare of humanity. 

Man has always needed to look beyond his immediate 
environment for the full satisfaction of his needs. It is 
interesting to reflect that universal human and animal 
need for common table salt was one of the first prompt- 
ings of commerce. Long before modern methods of 
production and distribution made this life-sustaining 
commodity available for human need everywhere, men 
had to fight, open new trade routes, and make new dis- 
coveries to get it. Among the earliest examples of com- 
merce is the trading of the ancient Phoenicians with the 
people and cities scattered along the Mediterranean. 
Caravans carried the silks and spices of the Far East to 
the Mediterranean countries and later to the markets and 
great fairs of the Middle Ages. 

The forces which have always influenced commercial 
development have their counterpart in the deep under- 
currents of civilization, and are inspired by human need. 
They involve politics and religion, science and discovery, 
art and adventure, and other factors not primarily 
economic in character. So the history of commerce fol- 
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Comumerce the Civilizer 


lows closely the lines of the social and political develop- 
ment of States on which it is a running commentary. 

But the differences in natural resources, as well as 
changed and changing attitudes, supply the motives for 
commercial exchange. These differential advantages are 
a necessary condition of the growth of commercial rela- 
tions and understandings between countries. Commod- 
ities of a producing country that exceed in abundance 
local needs should, under the principle of wise trustee- 
ship, be made available to other countries where they 
possess increased value because of scarcity—thus enhanc- 
ing the standards of living of the entire human race. 

Many of us have probably never stopped to think of 
our breakfast as a recurring miracle. It cannot be less, 
since, however modest it be, it has received tribute from 
the ends of the earth. 

For example: Americans are the greatest coffee-drink- 
ing people in the world, as a consequence of which the 
value of their imports from Brazil is more than twice as 
great as their exports to that country. Yet the American 
people realize satisfactions through trade with that coun- 
try which would be difficult 
to attain otherwise. The 
trade relationship becomes 
mutually beneficial under 
the return flow of many 
commodities from the Uni- 
ted States necessary to the 
economy of Brazil. And so 
it is with other countries that 
engage in the two-way flow 
of goods and services. 

We can agree without 
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controversy that if all imports and exports could, by man- 
date, be immediately stopped with the suddenness of an 
automobile at a red light, the consequences would be dis- 
astrous. Economic maladjustments thus created would 
produce human misery. It is obvious that the process of 
readjustment toward a goal of entire self-containment 
would be long, tedious, and rigorous transition. The mil- 
lions of people employed in producing, processing, and 
handling export and import goods would have to aban- 
don their homes and seek occupations i: new fields. The 
effect would quickly spread through our entire 
economic system. 

In order to gain a greater appreciation of our 


interdependence, let us make a closer analysis sles 


of conditions in the United States. In the 
South, an economy has developed in which 
several million people have crystallized their é 
activities into a regional unit, whose subsistence 
depends largely upon the maintenance of cotton 
and tobacco exports. On the Pacific Coast, 
another large group depends chiefly for its sta- 
bility upon the export of lumber and fruit. In 
New England, there is an important part of the popula- 
tion dependent upon the export of textiles, leather prod- 
ucts, and machinery. Pennsylvania cannot produce cotton, 
Mississippi does not produce iron, nor can the 48 States 
in the aggregate produce all the needed commodities. 

Now, just what would happen if the United States 
shut out all imports? If rubber imports ceased, it would 
be necessary to shut down automobile plants until an ade- 
quate substitute could be found. This in turn would 
bring about curtailed operations in machine shops, glass 
factories, lumber mills, textile mills, on the cotton plan- 
tations and in the mines. Consider, also, the other prod- 
ucts such as minerals, tea, camphor, cork, drugs, and 
spices not produced domestically, and others not pro- 
duced adequately, but which have become very impor- 
tant in our lives. 

Just as national interest dictates that all the 48 States 
of the United States should look to the South for cot- 
ton and to Florida and California for citrus fruits and 
nuts, so also does national interest dictate that Americans 
should look to other lands for those commodities that 
can be more advantageously produced there. 

But the analogy goes further. We are accustomed to 


44, 


think of the farmer and the manufacturer as responsible 
tor supplying our material wants under the prime objec- 
tive of security and culture for themselves. Reflection 
will show that the activity of these groups, without the 
aid of anoth«r class, would be of little use. The food, 
clothing, and implements which they produce are valu 
able only when they are put into the hands of those who 
want them and can use them. The ripe fruit of the 
farmer and the finished product of the manufacturer 
have still only the possibility of good in them, and this 


possibility is realized only 


P wz — ’ 
x | Jf, Pennsyl. when they are put in the 






- vania_ can't ' 

place where and when 

grow cotton, 
wanted. 

When we do this. we 
have solved the dithculty 
which we call overpr 
duction, but which in re 


4 _ ality is a consequence of 


ay the ineffectual operation 
of the pipe lines of dis 
tribution. 

Inherent in efficient distribution of the things people 
want and need is the fundamental factor that is basic 
to international peace. Only the defeatist or professional 
war lord bent on conquest will deny the practicability of 
peace when the fear of starvation is removed. This op 
portunity for understanding should be so implemented 
by improved facilities of communication and education 
that standards of morality and justice which are enforced 
by public sentiment in private life will be courageously 
adopted in public life. 

We need to look with more faith on commerce to dis 
solve those prejudices which maintain destruction and 
animosity between nations. It softens and polishes the 
manners of men. It unites them by one of the strongest 
of all ties—the supplying of their mutual wants. 

Notwithstanding current evidences of suppressed so 
cial and economic vitality, actually the world is suffering 
from serious ailments. This world patient was not 
stricken suddenly, but is a casualty of the World War. 
Severe physical wounds traceable to that tragedy have 


reacted to prompt a distressed mental disturbance. Thi 


* pressure ot a combination of ills on the nervous system 


produced the inevitable consequence of a fear complex 
for the future. Under this abnormality, the energy 
needed for recuperation is being absorbed by the strain 
and stress of anxiety. 

A distinguished physician in this field of applied 
remedies is Rotary International. It carries in its heart 
and hand “the advancement of international understand 
ing, goodwill, and peace through a world fellow ship ol 
business and professional men united in the weal of 
service.” That is the underlying philosophy on which 
the objectives of individuals and of nations should rest. 


} 


There must be a concert of action on the part of all who 
will share this attitude to the end that human welfare 
shall be the compelling motive of 


organized socicty. 








| 
| 
| 
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Aid for Civilian Refugees m China 


Newsnotes on Rotary’s Partin ft. . . . . By Alfred Morley* 
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F.. months past, the eyes of the world have been on 

Shanghai, the great international city in China where 
destruction, suffering, and death have come upon mil- 
lions of people. Much has been told of that side of the 
story. Here is a tale of a different side—a tale of the 
deep human charity which illumined the darkest hours 
of the tragedy. 

Whenever the chronicle Shanghai—1937 comes to be 
written, it will be incomplete if it fails to record the 
courage of the men and women who came forward 
through chaos and horror to organize one of the greatest 
rescue works of all time. 

The task was—and is—enormous. At the end of 1937, 
there were 400,000 destitute homeless people to be housed 
and fed in refugee camps and in the Nantao Safety Zone. 
The normal population of the French Concession is 
about 450,000 people; at one time during the last four 
months of last year, the official estimate was 1,500,000. 

For a time the International Settlement was over- 
crowded by nearly a million and a quarter persons above 
its normal population, which is just over one million. 
Most of those who flooded these refuges in search of 
safety were penniless; many who already lived within 
them had lost their means of livelihood—all of which 
helped swell the relief problem to overwhelming pro- 
portions. 

The Rotary Club of Shanghai has tried to do its part 
in solving that huge problem, as have all social, religious, 
and philanthropic groups, and Rotary has, we believe, 
no reason to be other than proud of what has been done 
and what has been contributed in its name. 

When the crisis came, our Rotary Club took a jolt. 
We missed one meeting and didn’t quite know what to 
do. What could we do when the bottom seemed knocked 
clean out of everything? ... when shells and bombs, 
dead and dying, confusion and chaos, were all around 
us? But we met the following® week under President 
Wai Hsueh Tan. We had only one thought: “Let’s get 
busy!” Funds from the Club’s reserves were instantly 


*Editor, Shanghai Times, and member of Rotary Club of Shanghai. 


It ts to the res- 
cue of the thou- 
sands of helpless 
victims of catas- 
trophe to which 
Rotarians in Chi- 
na have turned. 
Maintenance of 
a mobile clinic 
(left) is but one 
of many serv- 
ices of Rotar- 
tans in Shanghai. 
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A bit to eat, at least, awaits this stupefied mother (right) 
in a refugee camp where the outlook is not wholly dark 
(as the photo just below shows). ...To care for refugee 
children (bottom) and adults is an enormous task, but 
men, and groups of men, are rising to accomplish it. 


voted; the Board strengthened the Charity Committee 
and created a special Committee to handle relief funds. 

Working liaisons with practically every important 
medical and relief body were established. An emer- 
gency hospital was financed almost wholly by the Ro- 
tary Club. Sums were voted to approved groups work- 
ing “in the field.” Special appeals and collections were 
made by members and among their friends. A mobile 
clinic and dispensary was built, equipped, and staffed. 
At Christmas time a special treat and small gifts were 
given to over 2,700 children in some of the retugee camps. 

The Club has aimed not so much to get into the active 
field of work itself as to give all the backing possible to 
those whose special qualifications and organization make 
them better able to do such work. 

Names of Rotarians are to be found on nearly every 
emergency committee—food, evacuation, transport, Safety 
Zone, International Red Cross, medical, and the rest. 

Rotary has given freely. It has built and is maintain- 
ing four units in one of the camps providing shelter for 
1,000 people and has supplied sleeping platforms as well 
as food for thousands. It supports a maternity hospital 
for refugees. The utmost care is taken to see that every 
dollar disbursed gives a full dollar’s worth of relief, and 
only for well-proved organizations are funds voted. 
Every phase of Shanghai’s great need has been reviewed. 

There has been much searching of hearts on the causes 
of this catastrophe, and in our Club's international mem- 
bership there has been some difficulty in avoiding the 
delicate political complex. We gave two full meetings 
to a discussion of the pros and cons of politics in Rotary 
and concluded that nothing would be gained and pos- 
stbly much would be lost if Rotary meddled therein. So 
politics have been vetoed, and tt ts to the work of amel- 
toration that we have unitedly bent our energies. 


| the crisis the Club continued to hold fine 
meetings with good speakers in its usual meeting place, 
the Metropole Hotel, though at times under very trying 
conditions. The sound of bombs, shelling, and machine 
guns punctuated the speeches on many occasions. Titles 
of some of the talks we heard during the critical period 
were: World Politics and the Sino-Japanese Crisis; The 
Practical Policy for the Pursuit of Peace; Is the Fourth 
Object of Rotary Practicable?; Personal Liberty, Security, 
and the State; and Functions of the Newspaper Press. 

We have taken pride and found joy in listening each 
week to the latest donations, especially those coming 
from fellow Rotarians abroad. The appeal which was 
addressed to all Clubs in Rotary International has 
brought a fine response—a sum equivalent to nearly $40,- 
000 (Chinese currency) having been received by the end 
of 1937, The Shanghai Rotary Club itself has raised 
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over $10,000, and the work of collection still goes on. 

The Shanghai Club’s own funds have been disbursed 
among these agencies and needs: the Civilian Refugee 
Convalescent Hospital, Refugee Children’s Hospital, 
Mobile Clinic, Leper Mission, medical supplies for re- 
lief camps, milk for babies at a Russian nursery, Refugee 
Orphans Child Welfare Association, Emergency Mater- 
nity Hospital, and other relief groups. 

Funds received from abroad have gone to the follow- 
ing: Union Mission Hospital, Nanking; bedboards for 
refugees (through Salvation Army); Sian Rotary Club’s 
Temporary Refugee Hospital; huts for refugees 
(through the International Relief Committee); food for 
1,000 refugees for two months; Soochow Rotary Relief 
Committee; feeding of refugees at Chiaotung Univer- 
sity Camp; blankets for refugees (through Salvation 
Army); International Red Cross; warm suits for chil- 
dren in Nantao Safety Zone (through Y.M.C.A.); Peip- 
ing Rotary Club for refugees’ Winter clothing; rice for 
small camp; Tsinan Rotary Club; Nanchang Provisional 
Rotary Club; Chinese Y.M.C.A.; and to others which 


investigation disclosed to be in urgent need. 


Recs around the world have come sympathetic 
echoes to the call for help which the Rotary Clubs of 
China, under the leadership of District Governor Fong 
F. Sec, sounded when the greatness of the need became 
so painfully apparent. 

To all those whose goodwill and generous impulses 
have caused them to send funds, here, in the name of the 
unfortunate, is an expression of deepest gratitude. The 
sight of urgent and poignant need is robbed of half its 
sorrow when practical help can be given, and to those 
who have h€lped to make that possible we feel a com- 
radeship of endeavor which constitutes one of the 
brightest spots in a picture otherwise so dark. 

Shanghai's need is still great, and its problem of des- 
titution among millions of men and women and children 
who cannot go elsewhere in a war-torn country will re- 
main for many months to come. 

Those who can help in the task of giving succor to the 
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helpless will have the assurance that remittances will be 
spent in the best possible manner. 
* * * 

Editor's Note: As Rotarian Morley makes clear, 
money sent to the Rotary Refugee Relief Fund is dis- 
tributed in many stricken communities and not in Shang- 
hai alone. Also, many other Rotary Clubs in China are 
doing much to provide housing, food, and medical at- 
tention for stricken populations. 

Fong F. Sec, District Governor for the Rotary Clubs 
in China, speaks of the gratitude of those who have been 
helped in a letter to Rotary’s Secretary which he wrote 
from Shanghai a few days after Rotarian Morley dis- 
patched the account above. 

In the message he reports that on January 12, about 
$40,000, Chinese currency, had been received from Ro- 
tary Clubs abroad for the relief of war refugees and 
wounded civilians. Contributions are still coming, 
though more slowly than a few weeks ago. 

Of the money received, nearly 50 percent has been 
earmarked for other cities, such as Nanchang, Hang- 
chow, Wusih, Wuhu, Nanking, Hankow, and Changsha, 
he says. In some of these cities they were still endeavor- 
ing to deliver the money. 

It is estimated that about one million refugees are liv- 
ing in the different centers. Shanghai alone has about 
350,000 destitute refugees in camps. Some of the Ro- 
tary Clubs, the Governor advises, are carrying on as 
usual. Some are operating under difficulties and are en- 
gaged chiefly in relief work. Others have practically 
disappeared as, for example, in Nanking. There only 
three members of the Club remain and they were all en- 
gaged in relief work, at last reports. 

Governor Fong expresses the appreciation of all the 
Chinese Clubs for the contributions that have been made 
to help them in their service of relief. 

Rotary Clubs and Rotarians contemplating a contri- 
bution to refugee relief are advised—if they wish their 
gift handled through Rotary channels—to send the same 
to Edward Selby Little, Jr., Hon. Secretary of the Rotary 
Club, 1198 Bubbling Well Rd., Shanghai, China. 


Hastily thrown-up houses of matting shelter thousands in refugee camps such as this ones(left) which the Shangha 
Rotary Club supports. Cramped quarters warn authorities to maintain strict vigilance against incipient epidemics. 
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FEW years ago I spoke at the Rotary Club of 
Youngstown, Ohio. That started me on some work 


which took the better part of two years of experiment: 
tion. It was this way: 

Seated between the President of the Club and the pro- 
gram chairman, who was a physician, I noted that both 
were taking bread and milk in place of the usual plate 
lunch. No, they were not on a diet, they told me. Yes, 
I could have the same if I wanted to. So I joined a large 
percentage of the Club membership in their dairy lunch 
that noon—and I started a lot of thinking. 

These bread and milk lunches were eaten not to econo 
mize, for the price of the regular luncheon was paid 
giving some earnings to assist in the welfare work of the 
group. They were not eaten to lose weight. These 
lighter lunches were eaten because many of the members 
had discovered that they felt better, were more alert, bet- 
ter able to do their afternoon’s work after having eaten 
lightly at noon. 

Now, science is always a little bit skeptical, never en- 
tirely believing what people report, and instead always 
placing its trust in careful measurement and experi- 
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That Menu 


for Lunch 


Psych 


ment. More than that, 
science must proce ed 
from the known to th 
unknown, and will not 
flirt with a hypothesis 
which is not in harmony 
with known facts. 

After looking intoallthe 
facts which: might throw 
light on whether the 
oreatel “pep” of the atter- 
noon following a lighter 
lunch was real or just im 
aginary, we rolled up our 
sleeves in the laboratory, 
set up some apparatus, 
enlisted eight young men 
to serve as our “guinea 
pigs,” and made some de- 
tailed experiments—all as 
result of that speech at 


Youngstown. And here 


By Donald A. Laird 
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are presented some of the related facts uncovered which in- 
dicate that the better conditions after the dairy lunch are 
not imaginary, and which justified our going ahead with 
an experiment to measure the amount of improvement: 
After eating a heavy meal, people just can’t avoid feel- 
ing drowsy. Cats and dogs curl up and sleep after they 
eat. Usually they hunt for a warm place for their after- 
meal snooze, because blood is drawn from the skin to 
assist in digestion. This makes the skin cooler, hence the 
quest for a warm, draft-free place. This is also why cor- 
dials are sometimes drunk after a banquet, so that the 
false feeling of warmth from the alcohol will neutralize 
the surface chill as blood is drained from the skin to ac- 
cumulate in the splanchnic 
pool and help in digestion. 
The overloaded stomach is a 
blood-thirsty organ. This 
leech of a stomach treats the 
brain just as unsparingly as it 
does the skin—perhaps worse, 
for interesting reasons. Blood 
circulates to man’s brain under 
somewhat of a handicap. This 
probably is because we in- 
herited our brain circulation 
from remote ancestors who 


were not erect in their pos- 





ture. With their heads lower 
than the stomach a few mil- 
lion years Ago, gravity worked to drain blood from the 
splanchnic pool around the stomach and into the brain. 

If we accept that theory, we must conclude that this 
prehuman posture was one that favored the blood supply 
to the brain. The brain may not have been well devel- 
oped, but what there was of it was kept in the pink of 
condition by gravity. But now that we are walking in an 
erect position, with the head on top ot things, the tiny 
caroud arteries—no larger than a lead pencil—are scarcely 
adequate to supply an enlarged and improved brain. 

In fact, the human brain is equipped with a better 
drainage than supply system, for the jugular veins which 
carry the blood away from the brain are larger than your 
thumb. This reminds us of some of our improvident 
friends, where the outgo is larger than the income and 
who live continually in debt. This system may have 
worked well enough with those remote ancestors of ours 
who practically walked on all fours, but for modern erect 
man it gives a perpetual handicap. 

Modern brains, in other words, can fairly be called pale 
while they should be in the pink. The entire head, for 
that matter, suffers somewhat, which makes baldness a 
peculiarly human accomplishment, not to mention wom- 
an’s perpetual worry about a shiny nose. But our main 
interest is the little gray engine inside the head, capable 


of doing marvelous things but laboring under the cease- 
less handicap of more draining than supplying of blood. 

What eating a heavy meal does is merely to make a 
bad condition worse. The leechlike stomach, under the 





Shadow graph showing shift of blood after a big meal. 
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stimulus of its gorged status, literally sucks blood away 
from the smallish carotid arteries, and the brain becomes 
paler while the stomach becomes richly supplied with 
blood. Obviously, this leaves the head in no condition to 
do much else than sleep—as many persons know to their 
sorrow early in the afternoon. 

The underlying theory, as I have briefly outlined it, is 
clear enough and conclusive enough. But we can never 
be sure until we make a check. The check we made, 
after verifying the essential facts by dissecting the head 
and torso of two cadavers, was to experiment on our 
eight young men “guinea pigs.” 

These men ate in the laboratory each noon for a month 
—in the same room in which 
we had done the dissecting 
only a few months before. 
Fortunately, none of our sub- 
jects knew this, and relished 
every day’s work with us. I 
am afraid that if they had 
realized what had been on the 
tables in the same room earl- 
ier, they would have devel- 
oped something more acute 
than pale brains. 

In one other way we de- 
ceived them, but all for sci- 
ence. We told them we were 
making studies of air condi- 
tions. If they had known that it was the size of the noon 
lunch we were studying, their bias one way or the other 





would doubtless have shown up in the results. But we 
told them we wanted them to eat the same meal each 
noon, all eight of them, so we would have uniform con- 
ditions. If each ate at his regular boarding place, we 
would have no standardized conditions and the experi- 
ment would be worthless. So our intelligent subjects 
readily accepted the air-conditioning story, and were glad 
of an opportunity to break the monotony of boarding- 
house and fraternity meals for a month. 

To make this deception more effective, and keep the 
men convinced that we were studying air conditioning, 
detailed records were kept of temperature, humidity, air 
flow, and barometric pressure. From time to time dif- 
ferent odors were sprayed into the ventilating ducts just 
to clinch this scientific deception. 

The essential thing which was varied was, of course, 
the menu of the noon meals. On half of the days, scat- 
tered at random through the month, they were given a 
full-sized meal, with trays of bread and platters of “sec- 
onds” on the table in front of them. They could eat all 
they wanted. On the other half of the days, however, 
they were given a dairy lunch of somewhat restricted por- 
tions, and with no opportunity for second helpings; half 
a banana, cereal and milk, cottage cheese, and fruit cup 
were a typical menu for these light-meal days. 

Then starting at 1 o'clock in the afternoon we gave 
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| them tests to tind out how much more capable of doing So one cure for this situation is not cutting down th 
mental work they were on the days they had eaten the for rd, but going to bed earlier so a breakfast that is ade 
light meals. The results were almost spectacular, and quate can be enjoyed. Eat more in the morning, but less 
more than vindicate the habit of those business and pro- — at noon. 
fessional persons who eat lightly at noon. And there is one complication. When 
In correctly recalling addresses memorized only a half empty, it folds up on itself and turns backward flip-flops 
hour previously, for instance, these men were 22 percent antipertstalsis is the technical term. We | es 
better on the light-meal afternoons. Accuracy in purely about every 15 minutes or so as hunger s. | 
mental addition, without the aid of paper and pencil, was don’t happen to feel them, we still have then 
25 percent better after the light meal than after the heavy restless and fidgety on ac it of them. W 
one. noon lunch is eaten, these hunger contractions 
Speed, in contrast, was not helped quite so dramatically — backward along the entire stomach wall 
3 as was accuracy. Speed of addition was 6 percent faster _ selves late in the afternoon, while it is still w 
on the light-meal days, and speed of controlled thinking, The hunger pangs should be stopped, and 
measured by the chronoscope, was slightly more than 6 to stop them is to have food in the stom 
percent faster. These two speed measurements could be — too early for the big meal of the day. 
roughly averaged to say that the light meal helps speed Hi 
of thinking by 6 percent—a worth-while dividend—while ERE is how I have solved this appar 
accuracy is helped approximately four times as much. for myself, and it is worth your trying it, it 
| Light on why accuracy was helped so much was shed — nerve. On Mondays and Tuesdays | 
by a test which recorded fluctuations of attention while nars, which start at 2 o'clock and last 
listening to a very faint noise. The noise seemed to come — That is rather a long session, for prot 
and go as it was being listened to. The noise was there | student. Around 4 o'clock the seats 
all the time, but attention waxes and wanes and the noise — students begin to show irritabilit 
seemed to fade with the shifts in attention. After the something. So we take a quarter-ho 
heavy meals, attention fluctuated almost 70 percent more. which muscles are stretched, and hun 
Little wonder that accu. .cy was so poor after filling the — lated for the remainder of the seminat 
stomach to a comfortable expansion point! 1 good old English custom. 
As an occasional speaker before service clubs, I am en There is more than theoretical 
thusiastic about more of them adopting a bread and milk nack in the middle of tl fternoon v \\ 
option, and purely for my own selfish reasons. I know we were experiment 
now the bread and milk eaters will be able to give me bet lunch for mental workers, Dr. Howard H 
ter attention, and will be more likely to remember what University, was stud) 
I talk about. meals—but light ones hd Hi 
For some time now, I have been practicing these find five light meals promoted their phys 
ings on myself as well as experimenting on human So I suggest that vou treat vourself b 
guinea pigs. I try to keep my brain in the pink of condi- — and in the middle of the afternoon, but stint rselt | 
tion by consistently eating lightly at noon. When Sun- join the bread and milk or the salad class at 1 
day comes, no exception is made. 
The usual Sunday stuffing at noon 
leaves one groggy and poor company 
the remainder of the day. I suspect it 
is a factor, too, in Sunday automobile 
accidents. On Sundays it is wiser to 
have a light lunch at noon, with a 
‘ heavier meal in the evening. 


My hunch is that most people eat 
too heavily at noon for two. sur- 
prising reasons—bridge and the ra- 
dio. This is how it works: Folks 
stay up so late evenings that they 
sleep until the last minute in the 
morning, and rush off to work with 
just a nibble of food for breakfast. 
At noon they are so famished they 
eat too heavily to be good for work. 


College boys were the subjects in 
Dr. Laird’s experiment. Here they 
are during a welcome intermission. 
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By Charles L. Wheeler 


Executive Vice-President 
Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Company 








UMBERING was the first industry established 
in the New World. It is, after more than three centuries, 
still one of the first in importance. No one who visits 
along North America’s Pacific Coast can fail to realize 
how basic the forest-products industries are to the whole 
structure and texture of civilization. 

There is something indefinably colorful and romantic 
about the resources and industries of the Far West. The 
gold mines of the Mother Lode, the cattle and sheep on 
a thousand hills, the far-flung orchards and vineyards 
nestling in the warm valleys, the fisheries of the Colum- 
bia River and the Pacific Ocean, the golden wealth in 
oil, and finally the thousands upon thousands of miles 
of silent, primeval forest—all these stir the imagination 
of man and uplift his spirit. 

Perhaps the best way to realize the primary and basic 
character of the lumber industry is to visit San Francisco 
and the country to the north of it—on a week’s outing, 
say, after Rotary’s Convention in California’s Golden 
Gate city, June 19-24. 

You would learn, for instance, that in Washington 
and Oregon more than half of all the wages paid (not 
including salaried officers and employees) goes to work- 
ers in the lumber industry, and that the forest products 
of those States supply a thousand different needs, not 
only in practically all parts of the United States, but also 
in scores of nations all over the world. Someone would 
remind you, also, that a few years ago Washington and 
Oregon alone had nearly 1,000 sawmills. 

Lumbering naturally came first in the New World 
because the ground had to be cleared before agriculture 


The cloud-lancing Douglas fir, of which this stand is typ- 
ical (left), yields more than 600 standard wood products. 
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could begin. In colonial times the forest 
was an impediment. Wood lots to provide 
for farm buildings and fuel were desired, 
of course, but the forests en masse were 
not. The first sawmill is said to have been 
one operated by water power, established 
in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607; the sec- 
ond was built near Berwick, Maine, in 
1631. 

Before 1750, most of the lumber used in 
the new land was cut near where it was 
used. It was easier to move the mill than 
to haul lumber or timber. But toward the 
close of the century, the growth of the 
larger towns had developed markets which 
had exhausted the near-by supply, and 
lumber was often brought long distances 
by water. The subsequent growth of 
populations has made it necessary to tap 
one great source of lumber after another. 

The country has literally been built from 
its trees. More than 80 percent of the 
nearly 23 million single-family dwellings 
in the United States were originally built 
of lumber. Yet, even after all these cen- 
turies during which the whole complexion 
of civilization has changed, and literally 
thousands of new industries have arisen, 
lumbering is still well nigh as widely dis- 
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tributed as agriculture, being an important 
industry in no less than 38 States. 

The use of brick, concrete, and steel 
continues to increase, but the United 
States is still not only the largest lumber- 
producing country in the world, but also 
it uses about 50 percent of all sawn timber. 
Even in 1933, when the industry was at a 
low ebb, it ranked fourth in number of 
establishments, fifth in wage-earner em- 
ployment, and tenth in the value of com- 
modities produced, among the 16 major 
groups of manufacturing. 

For three centuries lumbering crossed 
the North American Continent almost 
tree by tree from New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York on through the lake 
States to the pineries of the West and then 
to the Douglas-fir region of western Wash 
ington and Oregon. Here is the last fron 
tier of timber in the States. 

In spite of this steady march, it is inter- 
esting to note that of the original forest 
area in the United States, 495 million acres 
of real timber-growing lands remain and 
that some 52 million acres of abandoned 
farm land are reverting to forest, with 
more expected to follow. 

One-fourth of the land area is econom- 


Every tree keeps a diary in its 
annual rings, as did this age-old 
sequoia (left).... A “high-topper” 
(below) starts his day’s work ... 
and ends it (right). Detect him? 
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Photos: (above) Acme; Southern Pacific; (right) courtesy, The Timberman 
A forest, says the new lumberman, is not a mine but a crop, which needs planting. From seedlings 
eventually to be felled, shipped by rail (right), or floated to 


the mill where, with the utmost of ease, giant saws reduce logs to lumber for a thousand needs. 


(above) he sees big trees mature... 


ically useful only for growing timber. Therefore, as 
virgin forests shrink, the) United States more and more 
tries to evolve means for keeping this quarter of its soil 
in production the only way it can—by regrowing timber. 

Today the industry is in transition from the old order 
molded by limitless areas of free timber to the new view- 
point in which timber is looked upon not as a mine, but 
as a growing crop. 

Forest growth under sustained yield and adequate 
protective maeasures can maintain that production in- 
definitely. Under improved forest-management policies, 
the lumber industry is not a declining industry; it is 
permanent, and is based upon a perpetual timber-crop 
reproduction. The national timber supply and the pro- 
ducing capacity can provide for far greater production 
than exists today. 

Almost every other industry is dependent in some 
manner upon forest products. Ninety percent of all 
household furniture is of wood. No substitute has yet 
been found to replace the wooden cross ties for railroads. 
Lumber builds 90 percent of all farm structures, and 
about 80 percent of the individual houses built each year 


are of wood. 


Te steel industry has a big interest in lumber in the 
consumption of nails alone, and the combined mileage 
of logging railroads is more than most trunk lines in 
overseas countries. The oil and cement industries rely 


greatly upon lumber, and the paper industry is dependent 


upon forests for its raw material. 

Seventy years ago the sources of lumber supply were 
mainly local. Recently they have been crowded more 
and more into the far West, the far South, the far North, 
and the far Northwest. Chicago is the largest lumber- 
receiving center in the United States for rail shipments, 
while Los Angeles leads the country and probably the 
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world in quantity of lumber received and 
handled by water. 

Of all the lumber shipped by water from 
Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia, about one-third goes to the Atlantic 
Coast, one-fourth to California, and 40 
percent abroad. West Coast lumber is 
fundamentally an export industry. It has 
great present and prospective surpluses of - 
raw material and of timber products not 
readily marketable at home. During the 
past ten years the volume of its export 
trade has fallen by nearly two-thirds. This 
is due not to any fault of the product, but 
primarily to discriminatory tariffs. Amer- 
ican lumber-export trade has been reduced since 1930 
from first rank to fifth among the lumber-exporting na- 
tions of the world. Canada, Sweden, Finland, and Rus 
sia rank above it. , ‘ 

The West Coast has been a major factor in the national 
picture only for the past 30 years. Lumber production 
has moved gradually westward, but the South still leads 
all other regions in total volume, while the West holds 
second place. 

The wages paid in the Pacific Northwest in the lum- 
ber industry are the highest in the world. In the first 
six months of 1936, production was 63 percent of 1929, 
but wages were 99.2 percent of those in 1929. 

In 1936, the Northwest cut 6,357 million feet of lumber, 
and an almost equal amount was estimated for 1937. At 
this rate of cutting the present stand of the main com- 
mercial species, of which Douglas fir is the largest, would 
last for the next 75 years without replacements, so vast is 
the supply. 

Our Port Gamble, Washington, plant on the Olympic 
Peninsula has operated continuously for more than 80 
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years. Some of the fir production today is from second- 
growth timber, and this ‘iolds true of many small mills 
now operating in the earlier settled sections of the North- 
west. That is to say, the “ends of the circle” are being 
joined in a continuous cycle of timber growing and tim- 
ber harvesting. 

Foresters tell us that keeping out fire is now three- 
fourths of the reforestation problem in this region. Prac- 
tical forest conservation in the Pacific Northwest began 
with associations of timber owners for mutual protection 
of forest lands from fire. These grew into State organi- 
zations. The Clarke-McNary Act of 1925 lent Federal 
authority and aid to the program. It has been expanded 
until today accepted standards of practice are followed 
by loggers representing 70 percent of production. 

With the onward sweep of road building and the 
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steadily increasing use of the forests for recreation, forest 
fires become more and more of a public problem. Where 
logging was at one time the major cause of fires, it now 
is responsible for less than 10 percent of them. The 
forest-using public, berry pickers, fishermen, campers, 
hunters, and hikers are now the major fire hazards of 
the forest. Educating the public is one of the biggest 
jobs of forest conservation. 

The close codperation of forest owners and loggers 
with the State forestry departments and the United 
States Forest Service is one of the most effective features 
of protection. Nearly one-fifth of the present drain from 
the forests is caused by fire, insects, and tree diseases. 
With better fire protection and better forestry methods, 
the present crop could be increased enormously. 





Fires and taxes are the two worst enemies of lumber 





production. Both Oregon and Washington in recent 
years have passed enlightened legislation respecting the 
taxation of cut-over and regrowing forests. The annual 
tax is limited to a small fixed amount and any timber 
subsequently cut from such [Continued on page 67] 
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{LL”—our son, and perhaps yours—averages be- 
tween the age of 14 and 18. Anatomically he does 
not quite hang together. It is, in fact, hard at times to 
know which is Bill and which are arms or legs. 

The prime present purpose of Bill’s existence seems to 
be sartorial display. Shirts must be of the right pattern 
and correct shade, with a leaning toward the rainbow. 
Trousers must hang just so, with precisely right-width 
bottoms. Shoes, fit or substance regardless, the very 
latest. The entire “ensemble” should not—in fact, posi- 
tively must not—differ one hat band, shirt button, or 
shoestring from that of his “buddies.” 

Bill’s voice careens startlingly between high soprano 
and basso profundo. Undaunted, he imitates with throaty 
zeal or nasal crescendo Bing Crosby and Rudy Vallee till 
the house resounds with flutelike boop-a-doops or chesty 
do-de-does on all occasions when it is not favored with 
whistling solos of the latest radio numbers slightly off 
key and with somewhat maddening repetition of some 
favored melody. 

Our phenomenon has discovered he has physical fea- 
tures, so he spends hours, alone, before the mirror in 
studious fascination and various admiring poses; in nu- 
merous hair adjustments, now parted in the middle, now 
on the side, now waved, now straight, now with hair 
grease, now without, and, since we are all parents, in 
picking pimples! 

Bill has also found through experience that certain 
foods agree with him and that others do not. With forth. 
right definiteness and some insistence he shares this dis 
covery with Mother, who plans and cooks the meals. 
He also informs her, concisely, that he is quite elderly 
enough now and experienced in 
the ways of the world to know 
what time he should go to bed, 
what clothes he should wear, 


“He sprawls listlessly over 
the articles of furniture 
designed for ... comfort.” 
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‘Ball Is Growing Up 


By E. Gaskyl 


what companions he should select, what books he should 
read, what movies he should attend, that he should be 
driving the family automobile, that he should really be 
driving a sport model of his own. He bases the latter 
contention on the fact that he is infinitely removed from 
the apron-string stage and that, further, Tom, Dick, and 
Harry—his buddies—are right now being allowed these 
privileges by their far-more-liberal parents. 

No clouds obscure the blue of the family skies it 
Bill’s presentations click. But alas and alack! Dad and 
Mother cannot see eye to eye and, synchronous with the 
evaporation of his Elysium, Bill foments a_ rebellion. 
Mother is now the recipient of impertinent replies, good- 
natured or otherwise, open insolence, flagrant disobedi- 
ence. These attitudes are reinforced by the knowledge 
that no longer is Mother able to dominate this huge 
physical hulk that towers over her, immovable as the 
Rock of Gibraltar, returning look for look so fearlessly 
and, quiet frequently, with anything but the eyes of love 

“Can this be my child unto whom I have ministered 
and heretofore not infrequently silenced with the palm 
of mine hand?” Bewildered, outraged, heartbroken, tear. 
ful, Mother calls upon Dad. 

Dad, of course, is made of sterner stuff—or thinks he 
is. He speaks a language terser, more direct, more force- 
ful. In no uncertain terms does he point out to budding 
manhood the necessity for parental respect. He dwells 
upon the superior wisdom and experience of years. He 
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“He evidences 
extreme aver- 
sion ...todry- 
ing dishes.” 


recalls, with pardonable lapse of memory, the sublime 
respect shown parents in his generation and exactly what 
instantly and substantially would have happened had it 
been otherwise. Vigorously he states that this quaint, 
disciplinary custom may be revived if conditions im- 
prove not instanter, here and now. The results? Pre- 
cisely none! 


| A time, true, the super-exuberance of youth may 
be throttled, but not for long. Our phenomenon sulks. 
A sullen gleam smolders in his eyes. Over his sensitive 
and scintillating ego he draws a curtain, and there behind 
retires to reflect morbidly upon the unreasonable atti- 
tudes of parents—upon the fact that he is a vastly mis- 
judged, misunderstood, unappreciated young man of 
skimpy privileges possessing parents considerably out- 
of-date and by no means on a par with the parents of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. 

“Good gosh, I’m not a baby anymore,” he glowers to 
himself as he builds up his incriminating evidence, and, 
incidentally, his courage. “Can’t a fellow ever have a 
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that knee is now too Ss! 


hopeless “heart to heart” 


shall be. 


little fun in life? Heck, weren't 


selves? Anyway, I didn’t ask to 


world.” That last viewpoint, he feels, 


the case. 
Trying days at home, these. Bill a 


syllables, if at all. He sprawls listless 


ot furniture designed for the recumbent com! 


kind and over many that were not. 


cards arrive home, X marking the spots. 


size otf his feet 
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delight he contemplates the possible 
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parents should he absent himself tr 
cile by running away, by hanging 
dose of rat poison. He perhaps lets 
of these ruminations to torment 


what life could be sans parents. Ast 


Bill may venture in all manner of 


tries: @vasions, lies, petty thetts, smoking, 
1 
nips of forbidden but int resting mn 
Mother long since has given up. 
young, inexplicable life is too mucl 
she bore and nursed and loved 
! ae — 
boy!—is now headed str: or pel 


she conters with Dad. 


This time, Father is not so sur 


and means of enforcing authority are 


No longer may Bill be bent over th 


wall and 


Further, since Father is presumably intellig 
izes the net results at best from such meth 
but transitory lip obedience wrested at or 


some danger to himself. So he essays instead a 


such words as love, duty, respect, obedi nce, 
and parental sacrifice intersperse liberally. 
tires with relief to his newspaper and hopes for 
while Bill retires with relief to his buc 
them that the old man has just had him on 


giving him “Hail Columbia.” 


A human jigsaw puzzle is Bill. 


examined the various pieces, let us put them to 
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| 1 
see what we have and what can be 


In the first place, Bills alwavs have 


may, in some franker moment, admit having | 
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hey young once 


inferiority camplexes about his clothes, 
family, the color of his hair, « 


ot his complexion, shape ot 


marked if there be 
ofhng a budding romance, 
vet he has not mentioned ¢ 


understanding parents.” 
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on Saturday. What 

torments his youngel 


When reprimanded, 
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himself. Fundamentally, they are the same the world 
over, differing only in detail. Even in the dim dawn of 
the human race, if we are to credit H. G. Wells, there 
were adolescent Bills far more intractable even than our 
own—Bills devoted to the charming custom of lying in 
wait until the Old Man (Father) of the tribe evidenced 
signs of decreptitude and then, at an auspicious moment, 
hastening Nature’s depreciation with a rock or club. The 
fact that the roc k is no longer used and that the chart 
of progress, while still wavy with peaks and depressions, 
trends generally upward is something to be grateful for. 

Aside from this rather dubious historical consolation, 
there are, believe it or not, actually a few things that can 


be done for our present-day enigma. 


ha YTHER can help by gracefully recognizing that 


her boy is growing up. His mind and body, once all 
hers, are now budding into their own. No longer is she 
needed as before. It is the plan of Nature with all her 
animals, including the human, and any attempt to stop 
or divert it can result only in tragedy for both parent 
and child. Mother has largely played her part. She has 
given Bill the protection 

his young body needed. } / 

She has endowed him 








with her sacrificial love. 
His very soul is a gift 


Mother. 


ly, unstintingly, 


from 


Unselfish 

she has \ 
nurtured a God-given 
seed in the best soil she 


knew, and the fruit is 
well on its way to turning 
out choice even though 
present indications might 
point to its growing into 
a cabbage! 

Father’s help can best 
come, perhaps, when ma- 
ternal influence wanes. 
Bill’s incipient manhood 
yearns for manly precept. 


“Women are all right in 


their way, but heck!” 
The name “sissy” is a 
mortal insult. <A fine 
fuzzy down sprouts on 


Bill’s upper lip. True, it 
is almost imperceptible, 
but sufficient protrudes to 
qualify: a man among 
men. Quite normally, life is processing another recruit 
for its great fight. But the fight is going to be a big 
one and Bill is untrained. It is at this vital period that 
Father may capture Bill's elusive spirit if he will. 

It takes unselfishness, will power, and not infrequently 
medical tape and mercurochrome for Father to give up 


the newspaper, business, the club, and the well-earned 


rest to go out in the back yard and put on the boxing 


“It takes downright fortitude 
to rise at 4 A. M. for a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip with Bill.” 
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gloves with Bill or to attend, play, or umpire at his 
multitudinous sports. But by thus sponsoring, encourag- 
ing, and diverting from potential mischief Bill’s excess 
adolescent energies, he can make few better investments 
for his son at this particular time: a strong, healthy body, 
manly bearing, the ability to take it on the chin or win 
gracefully, teamwork, tolerance of one’s fellows, and, 
most important, camaraderie with Dad. Likewise, it 
takes downright fortitude to rise at 4 A.M. for a hunting 
or fishing trip with Bill and his buddies, sleep out all 
night with all anatomical parts groaning, and return 
home with sunburn and rheumatism to nurse for the 
ensuing two weeks. But through these and similar tok- 
ens of colorful adolescence, Dad enters the door that 
leads to Bill, establishes an enduring palship, and, if he 
be careful not to take advantage of this hard-won ad- 
vantage by talking down to or “preaching,” becomes in 
the eyes of his son that most prized of all fathers—a 
“good sport.” 

For, after all, average Bill is but a natural manifesta- 
tion. The sap of life is merely speeding a little dizzily 
through his veins, and the first foliage, while it may not 
be so beautiful as desired, is an essential part of Nature’s 
program. A young rooster feathering is not a pleasant 
object, neither is its judgment in keeping with the facts of 
the chicken yard, yet, once on his own, he learns quickly 

enough that it takes more than a few lusty crows 
to establish himself in the estimation of his fellow 
creatures, and grows up to be, in 99 cases out of 
100, a pretty good rooster, after all! 
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Sky Freighters of the Northland 
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By James Montagnes ‘ies ee ee 
are making lite more livable tor 


Eskimo-land minersand trappers, 


GOLD STRIKE—and a rich one! Two prospec thanks to the ubig ultous airpla he. 


tors, after months of searching in the bush and lake coun- 


try of northwestern Ontario, Canada, had found the pot four planes were waiting. M l freight v lin 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. Government assays When the planes returned, #] lots found D 
bore out the prospectors’ opinions. ‘They staked their  gines, drums of fuel « 
claims. After many weeks of paddling their loaded  niture, great piles of foodstuils, dyn 
canoe, they boarded a train south to Toronto and sold ore crushers, and insulating 
their claims to financial interests, retaining a share. mining company had_ not 1 idle. In fo 

The promoters hired a plane and sent their geologists, partly in the Autumn and the rest in early W 
who found the claims exceedingly rich. Diamond drills four planes carried 800 tons of freight to the ming 
and the crews to work them were hired and the whole — Ever since, airplanes have b bt upplyin 
transported by air to the mining claims, where operations community with groceries, { oil, and an 
were immediately begun. Deep into the rock the drills amount of mining machine: 
bit; the vein and its gold content holding, even far below That is typical of fh done in C t 
the surface. Ore hundreds of feet below the bush-covered helps to explain the fact that, ord 
rock sampled as high as near the surface. Reports went — official Government figures, f ir transport 
out by airplane to the nearest telegraph lines. of the Domunion carri in 1936 three tin 

Winter was not far off. There was no time to waste. freight and « vpress as ul ndled by all United St 
A portable sawmill, axes, barrels of nails, hundreds of air lines, including not only those in the cont tal 
bags of cement, all kinds of tools, and 50 men were ar- United States and in th 
ranged for, shipped by rail and boat as near as possible operated by United Stat r companies in | 
to the mining claim, still 70 miles distant by bush. There and South America. In 1936, Canadian air t rt 
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operators carried nearly 25 million pounds of freight and 
express; nearly 12,500 tons of light and heavy merchan- 
dise went by air to sections of Canada not served by any 
other medium of year-round transportation. To about 
30 Canadian transport operators, sky freighting is the 
main reason for existence. 

True, the traveller who uses airplanes for intercity 
travel will not find scheduled service between many of 
the cities in Canada, but let him go beyond the railway, 
and here he will meet regularly scheduled flights. It is 
these which ply where no other fast transportation 1s 
available, and which have set up huge tonnages in ex- 
press and freight. Regions which formerly awaited the 
annual or semiannual boat or dog team are now serviced 
by plane. 

New gold mines are constantly in need of provisions. 
Typical is the report of one northern Manitoba pilot: 
“Called at Jackpine Bay to pick up grocery order.” That 
same afternoon he landed at his base 100 miles to the 
south; handed the grocery order to the base manager, 
who telephoned the local warehcuse; and by 5:30 the 
grocery order was in the shed awaiting aerial transport. 

If planes had not been available, several days would 
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have elapsed before that grocery order would have got to 
the railway. It would have meant an 80-mile motorboat 
trip with provisions back, transfer to canoes, 15 portages 
over slippery moss, deadfalls, muskeg, not to mention 
heat, big black flies, mosquitoes, and the resulting dis 
comfort. It would have required more than a week to 
get those provisions to the mine, and they would no 


longer have been fresh. 


B+ with air transport available, three planes were 
loaded the next morning with the groceries, cases of 
oranges, sacks of onions, cartons of coffee, fresh meat, 
jelly powders and corn flakes, jams, canned fruits, young 
live chicks. Within 24 hours of picking up the grocery 
order, the pilot had it at the camp, with everything fresh 
—nearly as fast service as if the mine were next door to 
a city, instead of being 100 miles from the railhead and 
hundreds of miles north of the nearest city. 

Another thing: planes have cut the cost of living in 
Northern camps. Because of the heavy overhead on 
overland transport, miners’ wives had a hard time mak 
ing the weekly pay check cover potatoes at $10 a bag, 
canned foods at 65 cents a tin, sugar at 50 cents a pound. 
Entered the airplane. Today, prices are down, with pota 
toes at $3 a bag, flour $4.80 a bag, sugar 15 cents a pound, 
and canned fruits 30 cents a tin. 

Planes are now specially built to suit Canadian freight- 
ing conditions, with large hatches sometimes on top as 
well as on each side, for ease in loading and unloading, 
and wide enough to allow boiler sections, hoisting 
winches, and other bulky units to be carried with a min 
imum of dismantling. Designed for maximum capacity, 
the planes are built with due consideration for the ability 
of the crew to handle them at remote points where no 
assistance is available. Freighters with payioads up to 
2Y, tons on floats are now plying the Northern skyways. 

While payloads were plentiful going northward from 
the last railway and water transportation points, air trans 
port operators were, obviously, not anxious to fly their 














Official greeter is this 
deer, as a flying boat 
descends on a small 
lake in the northern 
Saskatchewan region. 


Fresh beef and gro- 
ceries now go via 
plane to the inhabi- 
tants of the Canadian 
Northland. The at 
freighte rs are loaded 
at various poinis on 
the vast transconti- 


nental railroad routes. 
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planes southward, often more than 1,000 miles, with no 
payload. So planes now fly loaded both ways, for south- 
bound traffic likewise has been developed. 

From some of the remoter mines, ore is transported 
by air to the railhead. One mining company maintains 
a plane to carry radium-bearing ore from Great Bear 
Lake nearly 1,000 miles south to the railway at Water- 
ways, Alberta. Another uses planes to transport to re- 
mote locations its own prospectors with supplies for a 
week or two, the canoes being under the wings and the 
outboard motors with gasoline drums carried in the 
cabin. 

Stull farther toward and even north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle, aerial freighters transport trappers and their dogs to 
lonely traplines to save time and money. Now an integral 
part of the fur business, planes visit fur posts even on 
the Arctic islands north of the mainland to pick up bales 
of fur; a load of $50,000 in furs is not at all uncommon. 

The crew of one three-ton payload freighter was 
nearly marooned one Winter on the shores of Hudson 
Bay. Part of a fleet of planes taking supplies to fur posts, 
this ship was caught on its final trip of the season. While 
the planes were riding at anchor in the bay, a sudden 
early Winter storm of the North hit the post. One plane 
broke loose, rammed into the pontoons of the big ship, 
then jammed into an ice floe. As planes carry spare pon 
toons, the smaller ship was easily repaired. 


Bu not so the big ship. Its pontoons had been spe- 
cially made. It took the crew nearly a week in biting 
winds to repair the pontoon sufficiently with the limited 
material at the post. When it was floated, it sprang a leak. 
The difficult job had to be done over again, this time with 
even less material. Finally, though the temperature fell be- 
low zero and the bay was covered with ice before the crew 
were ready, they broke a channel through the ice and 
took off for the 2,000-mile hop to the base at Winnipeg. 

Costly as it is to charter a plane—the fare in the Far 


North averages several hundred dollars—it is cheaper for 
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trappers and traders to ship their furs by plane and to 
travel to their trapping grounds by plane than to do it 
by the old-fashioned canoe or dog-team method. Food 
for men and animals to last several weeks costs money, 
as do canoes, outboard motors, and sleds. Though profit 
per unit of sale is smaller, turnover is more rapid. A new 
fur coat may consist of pelts only four or five months off 
the Arctic trapline. 

Fur companies, both large and small, are also using 
the airplane extensively for inspection purposes, saving 
weeks of arduous travel for inspectors. Heated planes 
make inspections easier, faster, and more frequent during 
the trapping season. Also, planes have opened new fur- 
trading posts in points previously inaccessible, especially 
in northern Ontario. 

Fresh fish make up another cargo for planes returning 
from mining communities only 100 or so miles north of 
the railway. One transport company in 1936 brought 150 
tons of freshly caught fish south on its return flights, serv- 
icing in this way cities in central Canada and northern 
United States. 

Each Winter millions of fish are caught in the Prairie 
Provinces, where fishing has taken a firm hold with the 
discovery a few years ago that the large inland lakes of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta and the southern 
part of the Northwest Territories abound in fish of com- 
mercial value. Through holes in the ice, fishermen haul 
in their huge nets filled with fish, which are boxed or 
sacked at fishing camps. Planes call at regular intervals 
to fly the fish south. 

Pigs, too, are frequently carried by air to Northern 
camps, and even cows have thus been freighted to North- 
ern mining communities so that children may have fresh 
milk. Live chickens, fresh vegetables, grapefruit for 
breakfasts above the Arctic Circle—these are other items 


carried by air into the Cana- 
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large cities near the southern international boundary. 

Winter flying lasts from October to June in the Arctic 
Circle region. Wind, snow, and bitter cold are the main 
difficulties facing pilots. Wind velocity is 20 miles an 
hour or more all the time. The temperature usually stays 
around 30 below zero. Fog rolling in from the Arctic 
Ocean makes a screen over the frozen waters and barren 
ground the thickness of cream. Ice-covered rivers and 
lakes which serve as landing areas are swept with drifted 
snow, concealing possible holes. 


 _—— dwindles the farther north aerial freight- 
ers fly. A 500-mile trip is a dusk-to-dusk flight, and far- 
ther north a pilot is fortunate if he has two hours of day- 
light in that unmapped country, where a crack-up or a 
forced landing in Winter might mean weeks of waiting 
for a rescue plane, and possible death by exposure. 

Many are the difficulties encountered through quickly 
changing weather conditions. Pilots who have hopped 
off in the face of an oncoming blizzard against all advice 
of men who knew the country have beaten the storm, 
whereas planes which have landed on open water with 
pontoons have been frozen in overnight. They have to 
be chopped out and refitted with skis. 

Special means of heating engines in Winter, of keep- 
ing oil from freezing, and of making needed repairs have 
been devised. Portable stoves are carried by big planes 
on remote runs and tarpaulins are part of the emergency 
equipment, so that a pilot can throw a cover over the en- 
gine, anchor it to the ice, and put in his stove to heat up 
the engine. Repairs have been made in 50-below-zero 
weather on the Arctic coast. 

Despite all difficulties, sky freighting to the sub-Arctic 
and Arctic is annually becoming a bigger industry. Most 
of the Dominion’s 400 commercial planes are used for 

freighting, a field of aviation 





dian “wilds.” 

All this tonnage is flown 
over regions where there are 
no lighted airways, where 
towns and villages are scarce, 
where lake and river and bush 
look alike. Pilots must rely 
largely on landmarks and 
self-drawn maps, for accurate 
maps are not available for 


much of the Northland. No 








developed during the last dec- 
ade, despite an economic de- 
pression which halted other 
phases of commercial aviation. 
Little more than ten years ago 
the first prospectors used 
planes to get to undeveloped 
mining territories. Today the 
aerial freighters fly more than 
6 million miles a year to de- 
liver merchandise to the Far 
North and bring back the 








radio beams aid the airmen 
in fog and darkness. Few 
planes are radio equipped, and radio stations are scattered 
at great distances, being only at principal outposts and 
the larger mines. Some air operators have their own 
radio stations to dispatch their planes, provide weather 
reports, and take orders for freight and passenger trafhe. 

With no landing fields in all the Northland, lakes and 
rivers serve in Summer for pontoon-equipped ships, and 
in Winter the ice of these areas makes landing places 
for ski-equipped planes. Planes with wheel undercar- 
riage are practically unknown in Canada outside of the 
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products of the country. Op 
erators who started on a financial shoestring with obso- 
lete planes a decade ago, today have fleets of modern 
planes which carry annually millions of pounds of freight 
and express as well as passengers and mail. And the 
industry, say well-informed observers, is still in its in- 
fancy. 

The Northland is now as close to civilization as the 
air freighters which wait upon its needs. The present 
development is but a link in the chain of Canada’s aerial 
destiny. But it is, its sponsors agree, a strong one. 
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Pe 
A Girdle of Good Minds 


By James I. Shotwell 


Chairman, American Committee on Intellectual Codperation 





EACE is not an end in itself. It is but the condi- 
‘ion under which nations can pursue their normal ways, 
working for better livelihoods and more happiness for 
their people. It means—or should mean—health for 
the body and freedom for the mind. The maintenance 
of peace among nations is not the end in planning in 
ternational relations, but rather the beginning, the foun 
dations upon which the broad structure of international 
understanding can be laid. 

This should be remembered in judging the League 
of Nations. The fact that it has not maintained peace 
among nations in recent years is by no means the whole 
story of its effort; for it has at least drawn the blueprints 
of a more civilized world by pointing out and partly 
meeting the need for coéperation in such matters as pub- 
lic health, social morals, and philanthropic measures to 
help the victims of injustice throughout the world. 

But there is one aspect of the League’s work of which 
little is heard, and yet it touches wider interests than 
any other. It is that of the Organization for Interna 
tional Intellectual Codperation. 

Perhaps the reason so little is known about it in Eng 
lish-speaking countries is the forbidding and awkward 
title which it bears. The word “intellectual” seems to 
imply, at least in common American speech, something 
pedantic, if not presumptuous. In French an intellectuel 
is an educated man with a continuing interest in culture, 
and the term carries no invidious implications. But 
even if it did not suffer from this handicap in its title, 
it is not the kind of organization that would ever have 


Masters of the arts and sc1rences 
from every quarter join the work 


for peace in an organization for 


world intellect ual cooperation, 


large headlines in the newspapers, 
sciences, the arts, literature, and edu 

It was back in the Versailles Peace ( 
that two Belgian zntellectuels, Senator Henri | 
taine and M. Otlet, proposed that the International | 
Organization *—which is independent of the I 
Nations in all but the matter of its finan 
paralleled by an International Intellectual Os: 
to further international understanding and to help 
serve the common heritage of culture. President Wilson 
does not seem to have given the proposal any attention, 
and Lord Cecil oppos lit be aAus¢ he Was all 1 it meant 
offering a home in the League for all the theorists who 
might come along with plans for saving cy | tol nd 
so would give an air of unreality to an institut wl h 
needed, above all, to he practic: l. 

Although a place was found in the st | 
League for intellectual co6peration, 
first limited almost entirely to subjects 
eign ofhces with which the League esp« ly dealt, we 
have the least Poss ble nterest, suc h | 
literature. Its staff was sm ll, not mor than tl or 
four officials, and its budget barely paid their salar nd 
the cost of an annual mecting. Ni Vi rt] , It ¢ 
the support of som of the outstanding | | t 
whose names are already assured of imi 
achievements. among them Professor Albert | 
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Madame Curie, Professor Painlevé, and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford. The first member from the United 
States was Professor George Ellery Hale, the astronomer, 
who was succeeded by Professor Robert A. Millikan, the 
physicist, and then by the writer. 

Such were the beginnings of the Organization for In- 
tellectual Co6peration at Geneva. Since then it has ex- 
panded in three ways. It developed its program to 
include the practical sciences and to deal with the fun- 
damental problems of international relationships them- 
selves. It developed national committees in the leading 
nations to coordinate their efforts and secure a larger 
national effort in every country. It won the support of 
the French Government, which in 1925 established as 
its secretariat the Institute of International Intellectual 
Coéperation at Paris, with an annual budget of 2 million 
francs. Other countries made additional but smaller 
contributions. Then Benito Mussolini, in support of the 
enterprise, established the International Cinematographic 
Institute in Rome,* to take over the important new field 
of moving pictures. The Secretariat at Geneva continued 
to work along, chiefly in the field of education, and thus 
a new era was begun, reaching out from Europe to 
Japan and China as well as to Latin America and the 
United States. It is especially to be noted that Japanese 
membership was not interrupted by the withdrawal of 
Japan from the League, and no one on the Committee 
enjoys a greater degree of respect than Dr. Anesaki, the 
distinguished scholar and philosopher. 

Like all international bodies, this one tends to become 
complicated because of the varied fields which it covers. 
The whole body is known as the Organization for In- 
tellectual Coéperation. Its governing body is an Inter- 
national Committee which meets annually in Geneva 
and is served by an Executive Committee meeting more 
frequently and by a section of the League Secretariat. 
The Institute, with its offices in Paris, is the administra- 
tive organ and works through both publications’ and 
meetings of special bodies in the different subjects which 
it covers. The arrangements in different countries vary 
from single correspondents to full committees. The 
American National Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the arts and sciences, each of whom, when 
a problem of sufficient importance arises, becomes the 
chairman of a subcommittee. There are 27 such spe- 
cialists on the Committee, drawn from among the 
leaders of intellectual life in the United States. 


Row JUST what has this machinery accomplished ? 
Let us look at some of its actual work. The study of 
international relations is a new interest in the United 
Siates. A generation ago there was little of it. The 
American National Committee made the first and only 
surveys of it that have ever been made, in two volumes 
by Dr. Edith E. Ware, The Study of International Re- 
lations in the United States, published in 1935 and 1938. 
This led to similar surveys in other countries. 


*“See Three Views on Movies and the Public, THe Rotarian, Feb- 
ruary, 1936, for article by Dr. Luciano de Feo, the Institute’s Director. 
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In the United States, textbooks for secondary schools 
and colleges were already raised to a high level and 
have been steadily improving during the last 20 years; 
but it was left to Dr. Isaac Kandel and some 20 spe- 
cialists to point the way to a broader outlook and a more 
inspiring vision of culture in the volume International 
Understanding through the Public-School Curriculum, 
which was published at the instance of the American 
National Committee last year. The influence of works 
of this kind in other countries makes for a saner world, 
but it also lays the basis of a better education. 


a. MUSIC, it is something to prepare for European 
concerts, programs of American composers; in museums, 
to help plan methods of exhibitions; in literature, to 
bring famous authors together for the discussion of great 
themes; in science, to strengthen the ties of researchers; 
in scholarship, to bring together the national bodies either 
by international organizations or by correspondence. 
But the two fields in which the American Committee is 
working most now are moving pictures and copyright. 

At the Paris Exhibition in 1937, the American Na- 
tional Committee had the responsibility of showing the 
films in the American Pavilion. They were mostly re- 
made industrial and Government films, illustrating 
American life and history. From the middle of August, 
when the hall was ready, to the end of the Exposition, 
over 100,000 people crowded into the little room with its 
80 seats, and watched scenes from the great drama of 
the United States unfold. The committee is now at 
work on the problem of international exchanges which 
will permit the sending of these films to other countries 
without as many hampering formalities and customs 
duties as at present. 

The question of copyright is a very difficult one. The 
United States has never joined the Berne Copyright 
Union, of which European nations and some of Latin 
America are members, and the result is inadequate pro- 
tection abroad. Yet there are many interests involved— 
printers, authors, musicians, publishers, radio and film 
producers—each with a somewhat different point of view. 
The American National Committee has begun a com- 
prehensive study of the whole subject; and it hopes to 
clarify the issues so that the interested parties will them- 
selves solve the issues. 

Nearer to the realities of the world situation is the 
work of the International Studies Conference of econ- 
omists, historians, and political scientists, whose subject 
for 1937 was “Peaceful Change,” that most challenging 
of all problems: what can be the substitutes for war in 
a changing world? Such topics, prepared by years of re- 
search in each country and then discussed in interna- 
tional debate, might well be thought to mark a new era 
in political science. Though steps may seem slow and 
faltering, a beginning has at least been made. 

These are the efforts, then, which the Organization for 
Intellectual Codperation would stimulate—efforts to pre- 
serve the best ideals of culture and to widen the horizon 
of thought in all its manifestations. 
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Don't Call 
it ‘Frisco’ 
By Angelo J. Rossi 


Mayor of San Francisco, California 


AN FRANCISCO is the Manhattan of the West. 
On 
] 


ICS. 


It is a long finger laid down in navigable water. 
three sides its boundaries are fixed forever by the ti 
Its shore line bristles with piers. Its business district is 
pushed vertically up by the confinement into skyscrapers. 
Facing it across the Bay are metropolitan. satellites 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Richmond, Sausalito, and 
the rest—a little too far off for subway tubes, but acces- 
sible by ferries and now by three great bridges. 

In the variety and value of its shipping, San Francisco 
is the premier port of the Pacific Coast, second port of 
the United States. It is the financial, insurance, publish 
ing, and wholesale giant of the West. Behind it is the 
immediate northern California hinterland, as big as the 
whole of New England, pregnant with mineral, timber, 


power, agricultural, and recreational riches. As the busi- 
ness hub of this area, the city has about it the pulse and 
tension of things happening. 

Down through the Bay, en route to the wide world, 
funnel the products of the valleys and mountains 
metals, petroleum, lumber, manufactures, and 72 field, 
fruit, nut, and truck-garden crops, coming to harvest 
maturity from January around to January. In returning 
bottoms come 60 major items of import, including moun- 
tains of hot-country products like copra and oil seeds, 
sugar, coffee, tea, bananas, coconuts, pineapples, and rice 
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Photos: Californians, Inc. 
nia. This man, walking solemnly down from Nob Hill 
every morning, is Angus D. McDonald on his way to 
run America’s third largest industrial corporation—the 
Southern Pacific Company. With this newspaper we 
hear being cried began the world’s biggest news chain. 
From behind office-building facades here, there, and yon- 
der, the coast’s big steamship lines are operated. Regu- 
larly, over the Golden Gate, the China Clippers fly their 
loads of mail, express, salesmen, tycoons, engineers, and 
travellers, back and forth from the Orient. Into these 
stores and shops swarm the richest people and the readi- 
est spenders, per capita, of any big American city. 

But San Francisco is more than a shop, a counting- 
house, and a market place. The clanging of the cash 
register is not the only music it loves. A balance sheet, 
with gts larger figures in black, is a lovely thing to see. 
But so are the galleries in the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, so are the architectural rightness of the breath- 
taking span across the Golden Gate, and Diego Rivera’s 
mural in, of all places, the Stock Exchange. Downtown 
streets, properly, are lanes of commerce and industry, but 
flower stands blaze on the corners every week in the 
year, and office boys and executives go home with bou- 
quets in their fists and carnations in their buttonholes. 


QR FRANCISCANS who know where their bread 
and butter come from may show you the vast new Furni- 
ture Mart, the Emporium, O'Connor Moffatt’s, the whole- 
sale section, and the financial district. They may. But the 
chances are a lot better that they will show you “the 
view.” San Francisco is the city of a million bay win- 
dows—buildings bug-eyed to see everything. The sum- 
mit of Telegraph Hill has been set aside as a park to be 
kept inviolate always so that you and your children can 
lean on the parapet and look on the Bay and the city. 

Many of the newer swank hotels have gone to the 


Included in the 26- 
million-dollar Civic 
Center is San Francis- 
co’s City Hall (left). 
Its huge dome rises 
higher than the 287- 
foot dome surmount- 
ing the Capitol in 
Washington, D. C. 


Amid the city’s resi- 
dential districts is Gol- 
den Gate Park—a 
1,013-acre playground. 
This Dutch windmill 
(below) is but one of 
many points of interest. 











high places. The best thing one can say in advertising 
an apartment to let is that it has a view. “These views!” 
somebody once scoffed. “What are they good for? You 
int eat “em, you can’t sell em. All they do is lie around 
taking up a lot of space.” But San Franciscans do live 
by them. They think it splendid that gold still comes 
down from the Sierras, but it ds the Bay, plated as with 
yellow metal by a sunset, that makes them rave. 

In other words, San Francisco is a city with a spirit 
as well as a sion Since my judgment is bound to 
be prejudiced in this, I take refuge behind the testimony 
of numberless travellers and citizens of the world that 
here is one of the most personable big towns on earth. 
The secret of that personality is as elusive as that of an) 
unique and dramatic individual. Yet, certain aspects 0! 
a personality—physical, hereditary, and temperamental 
can be described, even though their essence escapes you. 

In area, San Francisco is small, smaller than Des 
Moines, Iowa, or Denver, Colorado—only 42 square 
miles, as against Chicago’s 208 and Los Angeles’ 441. 
But, outside of Greater New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
it is the country’s most densely populated city. This 
means concrete, asphalt, brick, and steel. It means high 
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buildings, apartments, stairways, ar: elevators. It means 
buildings coming out to the sidewalks, hundreds of 
blocks that look alike, hundreds of miles of streets with- 
out a tree. It means trafic congestion, straphangers, 
and the battlefront roar of Market Street. We claim to 
be the greatest hotel city, in relation to population, in 
the world. We are cliff-dwellers and diner-outers. 

All of which may sound highly unattractive. And 
possibly, if the city were moved bodily, spread flat on 
a featureless prairie, and blanketed with smoke and fog, 
it could be called drab. But San Francisco is not drab 
and flat. Topography, within city limits, varies from sea 
level to over 900 feet. There are 14 hills; and over these 
hills the streets do not tamely serpentine; they climb in- 













solently straight up one side and down the other like 
roller coasters. Only streetcars on cables can attain some 
of them. The effects are always spectacular. 

And there is another ineradicable element that makes 
the city—its setting in the water, north, east, and west; 
and beyond the water the cities and back of the cities, 
the hills that rim the Bay; and in the Bay the islands, 
the Alcatraz, the funnelled ships, the sails, the ferries, 
and the colors that are never the same. 

We do have fog and we have friends who condemn 
us for it. But it is not the London or St. Louis fog that 
accumulates under Winter blankets of smoke. There is 
no smoke. The fog comes clean from the sea, wind- 
driven or sucked in by the rising heat of the interior 
valleys. It arrives often and most dramatically, as a gray 
tidal wave of mist rolling along. You can hear its ap- 
proach as the foghorns and sirens announce its progress 
up the Bay. It plays wonderful and eerie tricks with is- 
lands, shore lines, hills, and skyscrapers. Sometimes it 
slides up in so sharp a bank that, almost, you can extend 
your hand to the west and, while standing in brilliant 


sun, see your fingers and arm swallowed up. No: San 


Francisco would not be herself without the mists in het 
race 
But there is more to the climate. The 
bracing air lends its qualities to the appe 
tempo of the town. Professor Ellsworth H 
has criticized our climate by say 
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courses, a score of lovely green squares, and, smack in 
the center of the city, Sutro Forest and a pair of moun- 
tains. The disaster of 1906 was in many ways a blessing, 
clearing the ground for improvements and _ breathing 
spaces, such as Civic Center, which we 
would not otherwise have. 

Golden Gate Park, developed on de- 
fiant sand dunes, has become a remark- 
able arboretum, ranking with England’s 
Kew Gardens. Among its hundreds of 
specics of immigrant plants, you can 
make a botanical tour of the world, with 
stopovers by the way to rest at the Tem- 
ple of Music, to wander in the De 
Young Museum and the Academy of 
Sciences, or to look al the fish in Stein- 





hart Aquarium. 

That Park, in fact, may be taken as a 
symbol of San Francisco’s mixed, cos- 
mopolitan heritage. People have come, 
like the trees, from everywhere and sunk 
their roots in the 14 hills. No less than 
12 different fags * have flown over 
what is now California. The Spanish 
sword and cross were the first to take 
over. But it was the gold rush and 
then the land that lured men of every 
nationality, color, creed, rank, and degree; westerns and 
orientals, Latins and Nordics, toughs, yokels, and sophis- 
ticates. The San Francisco of the 50s and ’60s was a 
kind of animated sample counter of the human race. 
And this is still true in fair measure today. 

We still have our Japanese chauffeurs and gardeners, 
our Chinese launderers and cooks, and our Filipino boys 
from Kearny Street. Chinatown, the largest Chinese 
district east of Asia, keeps its color and picturesqueness. 
Neapolitans and their sons still man the marine-blue 
fishing fleets and mend the henna nets on Sundays and 
boil the crabs at Fisherman’s Wharf. The Italians, 
French, Swiss, and Portuguese now bring us our vege- 
tables, grow our grapes, press our wines, and put flowers 
in our buttonholes. A Spanish-Mexican colony clusters 
in the parish of Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe. On 
Pacific Street is a bit of a “black belt.” Below Howard 
Street, you find Greeks sipping Turkish coffee, eating 


dates, figs, and fish roe in their coffeehouses. 


igce: traders had a big hand in shaping the city’s 
early commercial life. Settlers from both north and 
south were so many that San Francisco threatened, in 
the ‘60s, to have a minor American civil war all its own. 
Thousands upon thousands of Germans, Irish, Britishers, 
Australians, Canadians, Russians, and Scandinavians ar- 
rived while the city was yet young, to make it the West's 
great melting pot, an experiment in internationalism. 

To these mingling bloods and cultures and tempera- 


* The flags that have flown over California, in chronological order: 
Spanish, French, English, Russian-American, Russian, Argentinian, Mex- 
ican Empire, Mexican Republic, the Fremont flag, the first Bear flag, 
American, official Bear fl 


lag. 
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ments, San Francisco owes much of its versatility, its 
range of sympathies and conflicts, its love of good food, 
good wine, and good music. There is much of the Latin 
and oriental weakness for fiestas, parades, ceremonies, 
and holidays. We grow thirsty in 
every language and dine around the 
world. You could eat dinner out for 
more than 3,000 nights and never re- 
Photo: san Francisco peat yourself, there are that many 
senvenuonees""‘ restaurants — French, Italian, Mex- 
ican, Spanish, German, Greek, Chi- 








nese, Russian, Swedish, and Amer- 
ican — offering all varieties and 
subtleties of cuisine. 








Like individuals, cities seldom out- 
live their youth. For three-quarters 
of a century after the founding of 
Mission Dolores, Yerba Buena (the 
original settlement) was a quiet out- 
post of Spanish-Mexican empire. 
But with gold, it leaped out of the 
cradle, tossed away its bottle, and 





landed in advanced adolescence, wild 
oats, and money. As a combination 
of seaport, gold camp, and frontier 


Boating on San Francisco Bay. off in the wilderness, far from 


Mother Mexico and Uncle Sam, it 
became the wildest, merriest, most eccentric city on the 
continent. Heavy drinking and gambling, easy spending 
and ready fighting, with their inevitable corollary, grave 
digging, gave the devil his inning, and the devil took his 
due. Personal honor was so touchy that duels were al- 
most a commonplace. They were advertised in the 
papers and steamboats carried mobs of spectators to the 
field of encounter. In one single year, the city burned 
down six times! Landlords exacted 12 million dollars 
a year for the rent of 12,000 tent houses, shacks, and mis- 
erable business quarters. No coin less than two-bits 
would be honored. Eggs were $12 a dozen. But life 
was cheap and the lawless were so bold that they staged 
brazen Sunday parades, beating drums and thumbing 
their noses. 

However, in this mad and ploody Mr. Hyde was a 
conscientious Dr. Jekyll who was trying to build 
churches, start schools, establish business and decent 
government. And at last, in the person of the Vigilan- 
tes, it rose up and did some house cleaning. 

But robust qualities from that rough, dizzy youth have 
not perished. There has always been in San Francisco 
a healthy spirit of daring, of taking long chances, of 
entertaining big daydreams; a dread of smug self-right- 
eousness; a deep, non-Puritanical reluctance to tamper 
with any other man’s private life; an appetite for spec 
tacle, laughter, song, and hearty indulgence. 

Partly because of isolation on its peninsula, San Fran- 
cisco has been able to preserve its personality. It became 
and has remained a city, because it simply could not be- 
come a suburb. It has developed, in its concentration, 
urban man, urban talents and institutions. There is 
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sophistication in clathes, shops, hotels, and entertain- every field—business, science, education, sports, the arts. 


ment. Club life, especially among men, is very extensive Now, while I wish to give the impression that this 

and highly developed. city possesses to a high degree what has well been called 
Writers, artists, and makers of fine books have grown — the “urban instinct,” I do not mean to have it app 

up in San Francisco, come to it, and gone out from it — that it is too passionately provincial and nastily supe 

in impressive numbers. It has nourished, to name but I think our hospitality is unsurpassed: you who ar 

a few, Stevenson, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, and Kipling, be our guests this June (19-24) during the Convention 

Joaquin Miller, Adah Menken, Jack London, Frank of Rotary International shall see. I think we are cor 

Norris, George Sterling, Henry George, Gertrude Ather- — fortably informal—although we do rather insist on th 

ton, Henry Nash, and William Saroyan. full name San Francisco rather than Frisco. W< 

self-sufhicient and know it. By our two great new bridges 

Ss... FRANCISCO has always been a show town, an we are destined to know it all the bet! 

afterdark town, loved by troupers who have been loved is one of many communities that circle th 

in return by the pit. The stage and opera traditions go — that around us are residential, industr 

back to the days when $500 a seat was bid for the open- — vacation wonderlands. 

ing of Edwin Forrest's Shakespearean repertoire, when Our being physically tied by steel to 


Edwin Booth was a beginner at Tom McGuire’s, when — shores of the Bay is already working prof 


i 


John Drew and Joe Jefferson were starting at the bottom — Shortly, for the first time in our history, rails 


in burlesque, and when the city claimed the grandest east and north will come, by way of the O 
theater in the land. The contribution of names to the — Bridge, into San Francisco. The beat of 
stage -David Belasco, Blanch Bates, David Warfield, is quickening. Wider diffusion of population, new sub 
Lotta Crabtree, Nance O'Neill, Laura Hope Crews, and — urbs, new industrial sites—these things are in the 
others and others—is too long to list here. and they will mean an awareness of greatet 

The achievement of civic symphony and opera, with _ interrelatedness. 
a sumptuous opera house and a ballet school to match, To accent and herald this new 
was up fate’s sleeve a long while back. In the first metropolitan district are joining with the 11 Western 
decades, San Francisco took to impresarios and prima States to produce, on a 400-acre island of mad 1 in 


donnas who came for applause and gold. They might the middle of the Bay, the Golden Gate | 

















have to perform in made-over prize-fight arenas and — Exposition of 1939. Western achiever | 
skating rinks, but they got what they came after. When, by the great bridges, the trans-P 
in the depth of depression, the Opera House was opened — water and power projects, and as reflected b 
on Civic Center, the season was a complete sellout twice tion and romance of all the lands that 1 the P 
over. Ocean, will be the theme. To th | 
This musical temper spreads to the Symphony Orches- — trans-Rocky Mountain area, San Fran spires to 
tra and to the concert stage. In fact, San Francisco has — stand, more intimately, cordially, and |} 
audiences made and waiting for stellar performances in _ it has long stood, as the Manhattan, the City of the West. 
Located in Lincoin Park is one of America’s finest art galleries: San Francisco's Palace of the Legion of H 
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THe Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and. 
im particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





Editorial Comment 


Desigu for Living 


é I IS statistically true that one person in every 22 in an 
industrialized country such as the United States may ex- 
pect eventually to enter a mental hospital. More than 
50 percent of all beds in all hospitals in that particular 
land, says an American Medical Association survey, are 
occupied by mental patients. 

The stresses and strains of modern life and improper 
adjustments to changing conditions are held in large 
part responsible. But mental illness is not, we aré told, 
foredoomed for certain persons. On the contrary, mental 
health is cultivable. 

A design for living that makes for a balanced per- 
sonality and mental health, submits Rotarian Colonel 
H. Edmund Bullis, executive officer of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, includes these four 
things: an interesting job, friends, one or more avoca- 
tions, a sound philosophy or religion. 

Exclusive interest in a single activity, by making a 
person one-sided, provides likely soil for the growth of 
mental disturbances and possible eventual breakdown. 

“Few men,” the Colonel says, “realize what an impor- 
tant part club activities, community work, charitable in- 
terests, hobbies . . . and cultural avocations play in the 
game for good mental health.” 

A service club on the order of Rotary, he declares, is a 
splendid corrective for one-sidedness, that breeder of 
mental ills, because it provides two or possibly three of 
the four essentials in a wise design for living, and 
“strengthens the first foundation of mental health—a job 


that holds one’s interest.” 


Conunon Objectives 


yA... who work together in areas of common in- 
terest can more successfully codperate in areas where in- 
terest conflicts. They may even discover that the com- 
mon objective is more engrossing than the disputed one. 
That holds for both individuals and nations. A national 


boundary or two may separate two surgeons. Yet each 
thinks of, and works with, the other as a surgeon—not 
as a Parisian or a Londoner or a New Yorker. Racial 
heritages as diverse as the world knows may stand be 
tween two artists. Yet the spirit they share unifies them 
—and, in a measure, society. 

Of that realization has grown a conscious effort to 
improve international understanding through such cul- 
tural agencies as art, music, radio, the motion picture. 
This, as James T. Shotwell tells elsewhere in this issue, 
is the field which the Organization for International In- 
tellectual Coéperation has chosen to till. 

Rotary’s own great international reunions constitute 
a sphere in which varied cultures blend in common aim. 
From June 12-18, for instance, several hundred Rotarians 
from scores of nations will meet and work together in 
the. International Assembly, at Del Monte, California. 
And the following week thousands of Rotarians and 
their families from every continent will join in Rotary’s 
29th annual Convention in San Francisco. These will be 
days when understanding develops through friendship. 


A Door Opens in India 


Borer is not new in India . . . but it has taken 
a new turn. The first Clubs to use the Indian vernacular 
have become a fact, at Pandharpur and Barsi. Meetings 
are conducted in Marathi. 

Indian Rotarians are exultant. The successful estab- 
lishment of vernacular Clubs means that no longer is 
Rotary restricted to cities with large English-speaking 
populations. Rotary’s future in India, Rotarians there 
declare, has now no bounds and one writes that “Past 
President Will R. Manier’s vision of 2,000 Clubs in India 
is almost practical politics.” 

Behind this stands the Rotary Club of Sholapur. 
Though but a year old, its eagerness to share Rotary 
with neighbor cities has resulted in the opening of a 
Rotary Club at Bijapur and the Clubs at Pandharpur and 
Barsi, and in laying the foundation for a possible Club 
at Sangli. “If Rotary,” says President H. P. Hinchcliffe, 
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of the Sholapur Rotary Club, “is to be as strong in India 
as it is in America, and there is no reason why it should 
not, its future lies in small Rotary Clubs spread over the 
country, conducting their meetings in their own lan- 
guage.” 

To acquaint quickly the members of the new vernacu- 
lar Clubs with Rotary thought, the Sholapur Club has 
translated the Four Objects and several informational 
pamphlets into Marathi and has distributed them. It 
purposes, also, to arrange frequent intercity meetings of 
the four or five Rotary Clubs in its neighborhood. 

Calcutta may claim the first Rotary Club in India, a 
Club which now counts 19 years of life and has 101 
members. Since its organization, 18 other Indian Ro- 
tary Clubs have been admitted to membership. 

“We were laughed at,” says Rotarian Hinchcliffe, 
“when we proposed establishing a Club at Sholapur. 
Today the Club has 54 members.” And, though he in- 
clines to believe that Indian Rotarians suffer from “the 
big Club mentality,” he’s pleased to report that the new 


Rotary Clubs are also sizable ones. 


Young Minds Made Up— 


DD. high-school boys pick careers? Yes—if they are 


like boys in Hays, Kansas. For a long while Dr. Robert 
T. McGrath, a Rotarian educator in Hays, had heard the 
question argued. One day he decided the debate needed 
facts, and he set out to get them. 

With the backing of his Rotary Club, Dr. McGrath 
composed a questionnaire. It began, “Will you kindly 
name in 1, 2, 3 order the particular occupation or pro- 
fession which you believe you would like to follow in 
later life... .° 
mitted mimeographed copies. All replied. 


To 72 Hays high-school boys he sub- 


Not one of the 72 boys had a doubt about his first 
choice. Several answered that their second and third 
choices dittoed their first. Engineering seemed the most 
attractive career. Fifteen of the boys named it first. Law 
was runner-up, the first choice of six boys. Farming ran 
third, with five lads placing it first. The remaining first- 
choice occupations were, in this order, teaching or coach- 
ing, banking, aviation, dentistry, stenography, grocery 
retailing, merchandising or general business, military, 
pharmacy, carpentry or contracting. 

Now facts, the Hays Rotarians reasoned, are fine, but 
they’re futile if unused. Thus to each member of the 
Club was assigned the group of youths who had named 
his business or profession as first choice. In his own 
business bailiwick, then, he held a conference with them, 
describing his preparation for the job, his daily satisfac- 
tions and disappointments. And he had many questions 
to answer. 

In some cases the lads had named careers not repre- 
sented in the membership. The Club found men outside 
its group willing—yes, eager—to help in such cases. The 
machinery needed to keep the system operating was light. 
Dr. McGrath kept it running. To each lad he sent a 


personal letter telling him to whom he had been assigned 
for conference, and to each counselor he sent a note 
listing the boys who would appear. Setting the date 
of the group conference was left to the decision of the 
businessman. 

Hays Rotarians think it’s obvic 


boys they are helping Hays to a happier future. 


»+. and im the aking 


Bros just such boosts for career-seekins 


this trom Hays Rotarians will young folks 


cities throughout the world turn their minds May 4 
That date spells Vocational Day wherever | 
Girls’ Week (April 30 to May 7) is celebrated 
almost everywhere. 

And nearly every other interest normal t 
telligent youth is also emphasized in the great W 
It opens, for instance, with Re on D 
parades, exhibits, and pageants. It moves to |] 
Day in Churches, and thence to Health Dav, D 
Schools, Vocational Day, Cit iship Day, A D () 
Doors and Evening at Home, and it conclud \ 
Day in Entertainment and Athletics. 

Adults, far-sighted ones, make the Week 
tle need be said of what Rotary Clubs are d 
promote the important event which, incid 
origin in one of them 18 years ago. It is p 
to say that where they are not the flywheel 
tion mechanism itself, they are usuall 
able and important cogs. 

If, by chance, some dour skeptic arose during the W 
to ask, “Is the thing worth while?” his quest 
even be heard. Everyone would be too busi 
learning, planning. 
Sam's Flower Garden 
DP acy todo. But what a diflerenc 
Stephenson Avenue, Iron Mountain, Michigan! R 
Sam Cudlip spaded up tl between 
and the curb alongside his drugstore and 
old-fashioned flower garden. On a hot, 
street in mid-August it was the bright 
thing in sight, and stirred Charles D. S 
of the Iron Mountain Rotary Club Bullet: 
thought, which we whole-heartedly comn 
on: 

“What better program ld be devised ( 
for the Spring months than planting 
some of the unsightly places that are now eye 
those who would like to be proud of the city? 

Few articles cost less than a packet of fl | 


. ‘ , 1 
Few forms of exercise are more stimulating 
up a bit of soil in early Spring. And fe: 
more satisfying to both eye and soul t 


bloom after such labor. 
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By F. A. de la Mare 


In New Zealand, small farms 





ide 


Founder and chairman of The Wai- 
kato Land Settlement Society, of 
New Zealand—Daniel V. Bryant. 


Depression-hit folk gain new hope 
in a settler’s cottage like this at Wha- 
repapa, one of the blocks of land ac- 
quired by The Settlement Society. 


Photo (below): The Waikato Land Settlement Society 








: ¢ HEN a man clears middle age, he 


deserves to take his ease, to sit and 
munch the fruit of his youthful labors, 
to savor sweet time as it passes. So think 
most people. 

Uncle Dan, Rotarian, does not! He 
works 18 hours a day—for other people. 
He has given away a big slice of his 
fortune. He is having the best time of 
his lite. 

One day about 12 years ago, Daniel 
Vickery Bryant set out on a new plan. 
His farms and business in Hamilton, 
New Zealand, had, with constant coax- 
ng, vielded well. He decided to stop 
making money, at least tor himself. 
Securing his family with halt his worldly 
goods, he made over the remaining half 
to a trust, The Bryant House Trustees. 

But any man with money can give it 
it he will. Uncle Dan did more. He 
pledged the rest of his lite to the humani- 
tarian work that trust should do. 

A Convalescent Home for children 
realized the first part of Uncle Dan’s 
dream. It stands on the lower slopes of 


Karioi Mountain at Raglan, overlooking 


the sea. From the start, it has been the 
Summertime delight of hundreds of 
children, but now, with its steadily in- 
creasing endowment, due to Dan’s ex- 
pert control of the funds, it is also able 
to use its trained staff to nurse tired and 
invalid mothers throughout the Winter. 

It is difficult to believe that there is 
any name in New Zealand more blessed 
by children and mothers than “Uncle 
Dan.” Year by year, his “family” in- 
creases, and Dan spends his days in mak- 
ing the world safe for his little democ- 
racy. The idea of charity is, meanwhile, 
discouraged and the ideas of fellowship 
and responsibility exalted. 

When the economic depression struck 
New Zealand, two Hamilton Rotarians 
independently propounded schemes of 
land settlement as one step toward dis- 
pelling it. One was Dan; the other, Past 
District Governor Harry Valder. Like 
good Rotarians, they pooled their ideas. 
Harry, who had visualized smaller farms, 
accepted Dan’s 50-acre scheme, and Dan 
accepted Harry. And so to work. 

Both wanted, at the beginning, to 
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Where Land Makes Men | 


a Rotarian’s 





are opening new doors to security. 


stand clear of State control or State in 
terference. Such independence called for 
a foundation fund of nearly $100,000 
Dan set out to collect this sum. Possibl, 
no other man in New Zealand would 
have undertaken such a task. Did he 
succeed? Who asks that question knows 
not Uncle Dan. The Waikato Land Set 
tlement Society Incorporated was 
launched. 

The Government, however, did con 
tribute. The first guaranty of success, in 
fact, lay in the decision of the State to 
pay the settlers at ordinary unemploy 
ment rates. Consequently, the labo: 
charges of The Land Settlement Society 
were reduced to a minimum. Land c¢ 
velopment without labor charges — but 
without extra cost to the State. The Gov ‘ 
ernment gave more: it gave its goodwill } 


and counsel. - 
The first task was to collect a team ol 
directors. Seven successful farmers and 
businessmen were chosen. Then some 
3,336 acres of depreciated land were pur 
chased and 30 or 40 prospective settlers 
were selected to farm them. Dan not 
only saw every land applicant, but he 
also talked with every wife and visited in 
every home. 
It is four years since the first land 
was bought and there are now three 
blocks— Kairangi, Karakariki, and 
Wharepapa, comprising in all 7,623 
acres. Until recently the work was com 
munal, but now 30 farms, approximately 
50 acres each, have been mapped out and 
) 


the settlers are in occupation. 

Though there are seven directors ther« 
is only one Dan. From dawn until mid 
night, he is on the warpath in the name 
of happiness. How he does it no one, 
not even Mrs. Bryant, knows, and it is a 
very happy fact that Mrs. Bryant shares 
her husband’s enthusiasms. 

No gathering is complete without Dan. 
If there is a social, he is wanted, and he 
knows the value of the human touch. But 
there are dangers. Returning from one of 
these gatherings with him, the writer 
made an unpleasant discovery at a cross- 
road. Dan was driving, but he was, alas, 
asleep. 

To every child on each of the three 
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settlements there is only one “Uncle 
Dan.” He cannot resist children and 
perhaps that is the reason they cannot re- 
sist him. He is never too busy for tricks 
and sleight-of-hand and yet, while per- 
forming them, he is making mental 
checks of the children’s needs. 

As a farm manager, he has all the 
qualities. He is indefatigable and he 
knows the job. Acquiring and farming 
7,000 acres constitute big business in New 
Zealand. Success depends upon the land 
and the price. The average price paid 
was about $5 an acre. In some places 
tractors with heavy rollers were required 
to break down gorse, blackberry, and rag- 
wort. Such sections were then fired, 
plowed, harrowed, and fallowed. As the 
fern came with the early grass, stock had 
to be bought, and there is no better 
buyer in the Waikato than Dan Bryant. 

The directors give advice and help to 
solve the problems, and under Dan they 
form a very happy brotherhood. And be- 
hind Dan sits Harry Valder, keeping 
check on the funds, seeing that the right 
balance is kept between land, labor, and 


Right: A pastoral scene in New Zealand, one of 
whose leading industries is sheep raising. . .. 
Below: What was scrub-covered wasteland fou 
years ago (top) is now verdant pasture land (bot- 
tom) —the Land Settlement’s Kairang: block. 


capital. The whole of the accounts of 
this big adventure have been kept by 
Rotarian Harry without charge. 

Of course the Society is a success, 
though its land holdings, under drive 
from Dan in preparation for extension, 
have tended to overrun capital. But with 
a minimum of overhead charges, good 
buying of land and stock, good selec 
tion of men, capable management, and 
a nucleus asset of $100,000, its position 
has always been sound. Year before last, 
the Society’s accounts showed a trading 
profit of $25,000 and last year it touched 


nearly $45,000. That's good business! 



























But, as the days pass and the horizon 
clears, the need of a more substantial 
financial basis has become plain. Wage 


payment has been made on the same scale 


as that adopted by the Government Small 
Farms Scheme. It transpires that now 
the Government contribution to the 


accumulating 


funds, gradually 
that of any other. So a tew months ago, 
the Government agreed to stand behind 
the Society, to take over its overdrafts, 
and to supply the Society with capital as 
it 1S required, A Government represent- 


ative 1s to join the Board of Directors 


and the Rules are 









should the Society cease to exist, the sur 


plus assets revert to the Government 


Sull, with all his huge family, Dan is 
not satished He Wants to se ! lar 
enterprises Hourishing thre ughout New 
Zealand. He is just proving his the 
not exhausting its virtue. There ould. 
he believes, be ten societies, led | 70) 
first-class citizens giving their ser es to 
the ir tellow S. bringing wastel ind to 


production, changing indigent un 


ployed Into prosperous farmers 


He thinks that the Societ etn | 
should be ck eloped to hel immigrant 
Instead of forcing men and women fro 
overseas to struggle with unknown and 


uncertain conditions in their new hor 


their way should be carefully prepares 


and their path made straight. Develo, 


mental work under tl 


would provide the necessary expericnce 


and prepare the 


we COMMUNAL plan 


settlers to take their 


places in the country without wasting 


their resources through bitter ¢ x perience. 
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At 


THIS PLAQUE CERTIFIES THAT 
THE ROTARY CLUB OF 
COGVILLE, ANYWHERE 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


FIRST PLACE 


CLUB SERVICE 

| FOR THE YEAR 
1936-37 

PRESENTED BY. THE ROTARIAN MAGAZIN 


2. 
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plaque (10x14 in.), as a token of its tri 


i. EACH of nine Rotary Clubs in 


three nations will soon go a handsome 
bronze plaque—a souvenir of its success 
in the first Club-of-the-Year Contest 
sponsored for all Rotary Clubs of the 
world by Tue Rorartan. Thirty-four 
other Clubs won honorable mention. 

With this announcement of the judges’ 
selections (see box below) the contest 
for 1936-37 reaches its climax—and its 
close. Only the applause for the winners 
and the formal presentations of the tro- 
phies remain, 

But a new competition, the Club-of-the- 
Year Contest for 1937-38, is already un- 
der way, Rotary’s Board of Directors 
having approved continuance of the plan. 

For the reader who may be a bit hazy 
on the aims and details of the contest, a 
brief sketch of them may help. 

Back of many a project initiated by 
Rotary Clubs there is, as every Rotarian 
knows, a fascinating story. But too often 
such stories, it known at all, are known 
only locally. They might, if told to the 
world, point the way to new forms of 
service tor other Clubs. 

From such reflection came the Club- 
of -the-Year Contest, a means for making 
such stories of service widely known and, 
through recognition, for stimulating a 
wholesome rivalry among Clubs. 

Interest was high from the start, and 
Clubs began at once to consider which, 
or how many, of the four divisions of 
Those 


the contest they would enter. 





FOR DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT IN 







To each Club-of-the-Year will go a bronze 










divisions were the four lanes 
of Rotary service: Club, Voca- 
tional, Community, and Inter- 
national. 

First and second prize win- 
ners in each division were to 
receive plaque awards, and in 
case of a tie (and there was one 
in the Community Service sec- 
tion of the 1936-37 Contest), 
each of the tying Clubs was to 
receive a plaque. 

Entries, limited to 1,000 


ea 


EB 


words, describing the particular 





service or services of the enter- 
ing Club were to be, and were, 
the basis of judgment. Authors’ 
umph. activities discussed had to be 
current in the year of the con- 
test. The story, and not the literary 
finesse with which it was told, was the 
important factor. 

If the interest at the start was good, 
the response which followed was better. 
Entries came from Rotary Clubs in nine 
nations and four continents. The contest 
entries which travelled the greatest dis- 
tance to reach the contest editor’s desk 
came from Australia and the Straits Set- 
tlements. 

The Community Service division drew 
the most entries, twice as many as 
the International Service group, which 
came second. Judges of the contest were 
Clinton P. Anderson, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational; Crawford C. McCullough, 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada, also a 
Past President; Ernest Dunbar, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a Past Director 
of Rotary International. 
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Announcing the Winners! 
The Clubs-of-the-Year 
for 1936-37! 


The basis on which the judges scored 
entries in each division is interesting for 
its objectivity and detail. In the Com- 
munity Service division, for instance, each 
judge measured each entry against these 
yardsticks: probable value of Club activ- 
ity or activities to the individual mem- 
bers as citizens; probable value of activity 
or activities to the community served; 
probable value of activity or activities as 
a contribution of Club toward a realiza- 
tion of Rotary’s Third Object. 

Each judge stated his opinion of the 
entry in points, parts of 100, and a cor- 
relation of the decisions of the three gave 
the winners. 

To say that, except for the congratula- 
tions, the 1936-37 Club-of-the-Year Con- 
test is Over isn’t quite correct. It may 
have set in motion here and there trains 
of events that may go on and on. From 
it many Rotary Clubs may draw ideas 
and inspiration for projects which they 
might initiate locally. Other Clubs may 
compare what they are doing with what 
other Clubs of their size have achieved. 
And all participants, certainly, and others 
as well, have seen that what they are 
doing locally dovetails in naturally and 
significantly with like services through- 
out the world. 

As a postscript, a significant one, it 
should be added that small, large, and 
middle-sized Rotary Clubs seem to share 
the honors in this first of Club-of-the 
Year contests. Size, fairly enough, in no 
way influenced the decisions of the 
judges. Current and future contests oi 
this sort will observe the same rule. 

Digests of the nine winning entries 
appear on the next four pages. 








Club-of-the-Year Contest Winners 


Nine Rotary Clubs placing first and second in the four divisions of the 1936-37 competition. 


Club Service 
First. .. . Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Second. . Dallas, Texas 
Vocational Service 
First. ... Waxahachie, Texas 
Second. .Chicago, Illinois 


Thirty-four Clubs won honorable mention. 


Community Service 
First... .Waurika, Oklahoma 
en (Greenville, S. C. 
) Chicago, Illinois 
International Service 
First... .Ithaca, New York 
Second. .Dewsbury, England 


Please see last paragraph of each division report. 
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as a reception and entertainment com goal of a Rotary Club for every city and 





mittee, which includes welcoming the town which can support one and the 
visiting Rotarian. He is cordially greeted building up of Club membership have 
and escorted to the desk where his regis been urged by Dallas speakers in 
tration is made with the least possible — with inter onal policy 
inconvenience. He is then introduced to The Greater Texas and Pan-A1 
as many Club members as time permits, Exposition ld in this \ 
placed at a table ith congenial compan year supplied the tou iti ‘ 
ions, and an effort is made te ascertain — talks on ernational S 
} Lh whether or not any local member could Other talks by tl Dalla bers 
be of service to him. concerned business ¢ in ‘ ‘ 
~ » The Committee contacts past Rotari cational subjects, all of \ 
Club Service | | | 
ans as frequently as possible and tries marked interest in the r tello 
(Clubs-of-the-Year) to keep alive the spirit of friendship lems and an appreciat 
First ... Toronto, Ont., Canada between the Rotary Club and a large of Rotary The ¢ 
The Fellowship Committee of the To- group of past Rotarians who cannot at — eflorts hav rthered the ( S 
ronto Rotary Club is the Club’s largest — present share in the fellowship. ideal, wherever they have 
Committee, 86 of the Club’s over 400 These activities of the Fellowship Com H 
members being active members of it by — mittee have resulted in increased inter 
appointment ot the Board of Directors. est and efliciency in the Club’s work and ' 
The Committee has reached a state of un- have made the task of the President and 2 
usual efficiency and great usefulness to his Board easier because of the group age 
the Club during 1936-37. friendliness and companionship. ee 


The Committee has met for noon a 
luncheon once each week with a pre- ; . 
arranged program, Attendance at the Second . . . Dallas, Texas 
weekly meeting has ranged from a mini- During 1936-37, the Dallas Rotary 
mum of 45 to a maximum of 102, aver- Club took Club Service seriously. It held 
aging 65 per meeting. its annual Former Rotarians Meeting, 
One of the chief duties has been to at which 76 former members were en 
give special attention to the newly elected — tertained. It pursued the usual forms 


ot fellowship endeavor, but besides this, 


the Club broadened its service 


members of the Club. For six consecu- 


4 tive weeks they are made intimately ac- program 
include the District and the entire 





quainted with the members of the Fel- to 


lowship Committee and through these Southwest. 


Vocational Service 


members with the entire Club. The Dallas Club sponsored and ot 


The new member has been given light’ — ganized a new Club at Irving, and mem 


(¢ 


and interesting duties to perform, such — bers assisted the Garland Rotary Club m 
as serving on the Button Board at the in developing a new Club at Kaufman. First Waxahachie, Texas 
regular Club meeting. He has been in- While doing these things, the local Club The Vocational Service ( 
structed in Rotary and is occasionally re- increased its membership trom 287 to the Rotary Club of W 
quested to express his views. 307. A “Big Brother” movement was ducted a survey of met 

Certain luncheon meetings of the Com- begun in which old members were — and professions during | 
mittee during the year have been planned — teamed with new ones for quicker as invitation to have the 
to observe such events as Halloween, — similation and wider acquaintance of the veved, | embers resp 
Christmas, Easter, and Dominion Day. _ latter. Rota tigator 
One meeting is placed in the hands of But the Club’s outstanding service has _ lists of customers 
the new Club members. been the furnishing of speakers to smaller — unteer 

To each weekly Committee meeting Clubs in the District and section. Real Each investigator 
are invited the Club members whose izing the limited material from which the business or prof I 
birthdays occurred in the week ol the some o! thes Clubs have to draw, and standpe t W hat ota 
meeting. The birthday guests have al- possessing in its membership a great doing in his business ot 
ways been given some small souvenir, array of talent, the Dallas Club encour he should not do (judged by Rot 


donated by a Committee member. 

One night in the year is set aside for 
the social entertainment of all the mem 
bers of the Club, but especially the new 
members, at the request of the Com- 
mittee. This is called Host Night. Some 
15 members of the Club have entertained 
from 25 to 50 members in their homes. 

A Sub-Committee of the Fellowship 
Committee arranges at the beginning of 
the Club year a schedule of golf competi- 


aged its members to travel widely 


1 ] { 
would make for a 


Abe ut 


liver addresses that 
better understanding of Rotary. 
40. talks were made in distant Clubs in 


Texas and Ne W Me X1coO. 


their programs was given to many ( lubs 


Assistance with 


nearer home. 
The Dallas Club has many 
who have served as Presidents, Govern 


ors, and in other important Rotary posts. 


nit mb rs 


Their talks have brought a keener ap- 


the basis of a program given vdetor 
Club by the Vocational Service ¢ 


ly omitted 


tion. To some of these competitions the 
general membership has been invited. 
The Fellowship Committee serves also 


preciation for the four lanes of Rotary 
service to Clubs which had had little op- 


portunity to grasp them as a whole. The — tee, which careful 
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ance to personalities. Each report was 
then mailed to the Rotarian surveyed. 

The reports went into such matters as 
bad habits before customers, inattentive 
clerks, slovenly desks, goods displayed 
poorly, price cutting for favorites, and 
other pertinent matters. 

Since making the report before the 
Club, with its attendant publicity in the 
newspaper, other firms outside the Club 
have asked for similar surveys, and the 
Club is thus extending its usefulness. 

Such a survey has a twofold benefit. 
It is a help to the Rotarian whose busi- 
ness 1s surveyed, as it shows the short- 
comings in his business; and it also shows 
wherein he is already carrying out the 
Rotary ideal of service. 

It is 


to the Rotarian 


He must 


also a_ benefit 


who makes the survey. first 
learn what are Rotary standards of ethi- 
cal business practice, and he will naturally 


measure Aimself against them. 


Second . . . Chicago, Illinois 


Through the broad and intensive pro- 
grams of its Business Exposition Com- 
mittee and its Business Methods Com- 
mittee, the Rotary Club of Chicago did 
much to advance Rotary’s Second Object 
during 1936-37. 

Because of its size, with 135 booths 
and an attendance of 12,682 visitors, the 
Business Exposition, held in April, 1937, 
in hotel -exhibit rooms, afforded prob- 
ably the most unique opportunity offered 
to Rotarians anywhere to identify them- 
selves and their goods and services by 
visual display. 

In a Rotary Club of 600 members it is 
somewhat difficult for most individuals 
to know more than a few dozen fellow 
members and even harder to know much 
about their vocations or their views on 
The 


activities of the Business Methods Com- 


business or professional subjects. 


mittee were planned, therefore, to over- 
come these difficulties. 

Once each month, for six months, the 
Club membership was invited to special 
evening dinner meetings to discuss vital, 
timely business or professional problems. 
Printed invitations announced them. 

After an hour of good fellowship and 
good food, the Chairman introduced the 
subject and gave each of three Rotarian 
discussion leaders 20 minutes to outline 
concluded 


Each meeting 


with an open, semi-informal discussion. 


his views. 


Altogether, 493 Rotarians and_ their 
guests attended, the largest meeting draw- 
ing 125 men and the smallest, 45. Two 
of the meetings were thrown open to the 
wives of Rotarians. 

Business Methods Jaunts, a device for 





acquainting the member with his fellow 
members and with their: business and 
professional activities, were made once 
each month for six months, group visits 
taking members to six large industrial 
plants of which Chicago Rotarians are 
executives. 

The Rotarian whose place of business 
was being visited served as host. After 
a lunch or dinner in the plant, the host 
outlined some of the special activities and 
of the following 
which the visitors asked questions. Then 
the large group was divided into smaller 


problems business, 


groups of eight or ten which were con- 
ducted through the plant by special lec- 
turing guides. 

Printed announcement and invitation 
went to all members of the Club before 
Four of the trips welcomed 
members’ In all, 545 
made these trips, the largest group be- 


each jaunt. 
wives, persons 
ing 125 and the smallest, 60. 

Implementing and reaching beyond the 
jaunts to the plants of members was the 
Rotary Vocational Motion-Picture Pro- 
gram initiated in January, 1937, with the 
assistance of a member in the cinema- 
equipment business. To the plants of 
those Rotarians who elected to partici- 
pate, a cameraman was sent to “shoot” 
movies of typical scenes of the member 
and his force at work. Once each month 
a color film presenting four or five Ro- 
tarians was projected at the regular noon 
meeting. As the pictures were shown, a 
commentator (usually the Rotarian 
whose pictures appeared) told interesting 
facts about the activities portrayed. 

Twenty Rotarians were starred in five 
meetings in an interesting variety of sub- 
jects. Each Rotarian paid for his film 
and in the end he received it as his per- 
sonal property. 

Honorable mention in the Vocational Service 
division goes to these Rotary Clubs: Hays, Kan- 
sas; Ballarat, Australia; Ceske Budejovice, Czech- 
oslovakia; Eugene, Oregon; Bessemer, Alabama. 


* * * 



































Conmmunity Service 
(Clubs-of-the-Y ear) 


First . . . Waurika, Oklahoma 


Furthering rural acquaintance, long a 
major Community Service of the Wau- 
rika Rotary Club, met with its greatest 
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success in a series of amateur contests, 
The Club’s Rural Acquaintance Commit- 
tee was in charge. Programs and con- 
testants were provided by the commu- 
nities visited. 

Eight consolidated schools and small 
towns in the county were included in the 
two-month contest, which was planned in 
advance with the codperation of the su- 
perintendent of the school in each place. 
Under his direction the community fur- 
nished whatever numbers it desired, mu- 
sic of all kinds, dances, readings, or 
stunts, 20 to 30 numbers at each place. 
Total number of performers, who ranged 
from little tots to a man 84 years old, in 
the eight communities was about 350. 

Special numbers, not contesting, were 
furnished by the Rotary Club and some 
times by residents of the community. 
The Waurika High School Band usually 
opened each program with a concert. 

Rotarians. were on the job early, and 
to each audience they 
handed a ballot and a program. At the 
close of the program, after the audienc« 


person in the 


had voted on winners, the Club members 
collected the ballots. The Chairman a; 

pointed counters, three from the Rotary 
Club and three from the community 
Winners were called to the platform and, 
on behalf of the Rotary Club, were pr 

sented with $2.50 for first place, $1.50 for 
second place. 

Auditoriums were crowded and some- 
times even all standing room was filled 

To insure attendance by the Rotarians, 
a contest was promoted among the mem 
bers. In the middle of each community 
program, the roll of Rotary members was 
called. Out of 28 members, 16 attended 
every meeting, nine attended seven meet 
ings out of the eight; only three members 
did not attend regularly, having reason- 
able excuses. 

The climax of the season was a big 
meeting at Waurika in which the two 
winners from each community appeared 
for a final contest. 

Because the auditorium had seats for 
only 1,200 people and the 150 contestants 
to appear on the stage, admission was by 
ticket only. Tickets were sent in advance 
to each community. When the big night 
came, one committee of Rotarians at 
tended to the parking of cars; another 
committee took tickets and ushered; 
other members acted as guards. About 
150 people appeared without tickets, but 
were admitted to use the standing room 

The Waurika High School Band 
opened the program with a 30-minut« 
concert. Then followed the contestants, 
in order chosen by lot. While waiting 
for the judges’ decision, the audience ate 
ice cream distributed by Club members 
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Club-of-the-Year judges (left to right): Past President Clinton P 


Past Director Ernest Dunbar, and 


The judges were Rotarians from out of 
town. When they reported, the winners 
were called to the front and, upon be 
half of the Rotary Club, were presented 
with prizes: first, $10; second, $7.50; 
third, $5. Each winner, it happened, was 
from a different community. 

One feature that contributed much to 
the goodwill and fellowship of the whole 
program was the publicity in the Wau 
rika News-Democrat. Each week a page 
and a half to two pages of information on 
the community to be visited appeared in 
the paper. It included the town’s his 
tory, pictures of old residents and promi 
neat citizens and the schoolhouse or other 
community building to be the scene of 
the program, the names of the school 
faculty and school board, and other items. 

These notices were paid for by 30 or 
more advertisers, whose names were 
listed at the bottom of the writeup each 
week. At the final meeting in Waurika, 
a section of the auditorium was reserved 


for these advertisers and their friends. 


Second (Tie) ... Greenville, S. C. 

The story of the extensive program of 
Community Service of the Rotary Club 
Greenville, which reached 1,567 white 


2,500 Negro children, and 421 


ol 
children, 
adults in the past Rotary year, is told in 
the following telegraphic items. 

Three years ago the Club found an 11- 
year-old boy whose home conditions were 
He left 


home, and began to sell papers from 5:30 


so bad that he had quit school. 


o'clock in the morning until 9 o'clock at 
night, in order to earn $1.60 a week for 
The Club financed the lad, 
putting him back in school and paying 
his board. 


his board. 


Through the influence of 
members of Club, the lad, 
though under the required age, was given 
He 


From his earn- 


some the 


a trial as a newspaper carrier. has 
made an excellent record. 
ings he has clothed himself and accumu- 
lated more than $100 savings. He has 


{nde 
Past President Crau Jord CG. 


passed his grade in school and has a job 
waiting for him when the school term 
ends. 

A Christmas Tree Party was the Club's 


gift to 2,500 underprivile 


dren. It arranged a tootball game be 
tween teams of two well-known Negro 
schools, which netted more than $1,000 
for financing this Party. Rotarians and 
their wives packed bags with fruit, nuts, 
candy, toys, and other Christmas gifts 
and distributed these bags to the Ne oro 
children at a Sunday-atte rnoon ceremony, 
which was attended by hundreds of the 
parents of the children besides leaders in 


the Negro church, school, and community 


lite of Greenville. This Party has been 
of tremendous value in creating a better 
feeling between the white and colored 
races ot this community. 

The Club organized and supported a 
Rotary Boys’ Choir, consisting of some 90 
members, which is considered one of the 


outstanding organizations of its kind in 


~ _ 


the country. It has presented programs 


throughout this and adjoining States. 
Financial assistance was given four 

Summer camps tor boys and girls con 

ducted by the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 


Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A 
The Club fostered better rel 


tween urban and 


ations be 
rural residents by 


LOO 


In 


viting approximately eading farm 


ers ot Greenville County to a Rotary Club 


luncheon. 


A special meeting for boys of the com 
munity, at which approximately 200 lads 
were entertained, was staged. 


Greenville Rotarians entertained 150 


ohte rs ot 


girls, many of them the dau; 


' 
Rotarians, at a special meeting 


Executives of cotton-textile mills of 


Greenville County were entertained at a 
luncheon. 
The Club launched a movement to in- 


: ] 
Ic fire-alarm Ssys- 


stall a modern automa 
tem in Greenville. 


iven shut-ins. 


A special occasion was 


Flowers were carried by Rotarians to 


rson, 


McCulli ug h. 


tor tl 
Crippled 


hy 
bi< 


Shriners | 


were 
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tests were given to the boys, and inter- 
pretation of the findings was made in 
personal conference between each boy and 
the director. The boys were then taken 
on tours through industrial plants, mu- 
seums, hospitals, etc. 

In personal conferences with leaders in 
the fields of their choice, some of the 
boys interviewed three or four different 
people, others one or two. Each boy was 
required to prepare a career book cover- 
ing the panel discussions, tours, aptitude 
test, and personal interviews, with specia! 
emphasis on his independent research 
into the field of his vocational interests 
or choice. Prizes were awarded to the 
three best books presented, 

The Committees of the two sponsoring 
organizations presented the program to 
the superintendent of Chicago schools, 
who gave it his approval and endorse- 
ment, and who designated a certain high 
school of Chicago as fertile ground where 
this experiment might be carried further. 
Several hundred men, members and non- 
members of Rotary, took active part in 
the experiment. Notes were kept on the 
discussions for future reference. 

The Crippled Children Committee 
maintained a trained nurse-stenographer 
for Crippled Children Work. It financed 
and directed a survey of crippled and 
handicapped children in an_ Illinois 
county, and turned it over to the State 
Commission on Physically Handicapped 
Children for use as a guide in request- 
ing legislation. It supplied money for 
surgical and hospital care, orthopedic 
shoes, glasses, etc., for children who could 
not aflord them. 

The Sunshine Committee distributed 
275 baskets to needy families at Christ- 
mas time, and throughout the year called 
on sick Rotarians. 

The Civic Committee assembled 75 
Rotarians to serve as clerks or judges dur- 
ing an election, and made available to the 
membership information on important 
civic issues. 

The Public Information Committee 
employed a professional publicity organ- 
ization to create an educated and favor- 
ably informed public opinion about Ro- 
tary. 

The Merit Awards Commission cre- 
ated three “Chicago Merit Awards” for 
distinguished service by a Chicago citi- 
zen, and through a non-Rotarian Jury of 
Award selected a recipient for the “Chi- 
cago Merit Award—Local.” 

The Army and Navy Fellowship Divi- 
sion promoted understanding and good- 
will between Rotary and the armed forces 
of the United States by bringing into 
honorary membership an Army comman- 
der and a Navy commandant, and by 


transporting many entertainers to a vet- 
erans hospital, on four occasions. 


Honorable mention in the Community Service 
division goes to these Rotary Clubs: Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Canada; Lima, Peru; Chelmsford, 
England; San Salvador, Central America; Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania; Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments; Leamington Spa-Warwick, England; 
Yonkers, New York; Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Canada; San Diego, California. 











International Service 


(Clubs-of-the-Y ear) 
First . . . Ithaca, New York 

The International Service Committee 
of the Ithaca Rotary Club has lost no op- 
portunity to broaden and deepen the in- 
terest of its members, other Rotarians, 
and non-Rotarians in international af- 
fairs. Follows here a brief sketch of the 
Club’s achievements during 1936-37. 

Fourteen meetings were devoted to a 
consideration of international problems, 
nine by different members of the Club. 

All students of other lands remaining 
in Ithaca over the holidays were enter- 
tained. The guests numbered 60, from 
16 countries, 

A special meeting celebrated the birth- 
day of the Club and of Rotary. 

Continuing established procedure, 22 
students of other lands became interna- 
tional guests. The Club has seen the 
“Ithaca Plan” spread to eight other Clubs, 
being adopted by at least four this year. 

Programs by international guests were 
presented to tour other Rotary Clubs dur- 
ing the year, and two were presented in 
Ithaca to non-Rotary groups. Interna- 
tional programs by members were pre- 
sented before 44 other Rotary Clubs. One 
member conducted a discussion group at 
the Syracuse Institute. A small institute 
of international understanding was pre- 
sented by members before the Trumans- 
burg Rotary Club. 

To determine the best approach for this 
community, as distinguished from the 
Club, a survey of activities and organiza- 
tions concerned with international un- 
derstanding was made. The Committee 
was invited to advise the lectureship com- 
mittee of the local university in this field. 

Two talks on international topics were 
given before a high-school assembly. 
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The Club purchased 70 flags of areas 
in which Rotary is established, to be used 
at special meetings. 

Members furnished two Club programs 
to Canadian Clubs. 

Tue Rorartan is sent by the Club to 
all international guests, honorary mem- 
bers, and the local library. 

One member addressed the District 
Conference on International Service, 
while another conducted the only group 
discussion in this field. 

A short-wave broadcast of an address 
before the Schenectady Club by a mem- 
ber of this Club was received at sea and 
in other lands. 

Member Frank Phillips was Chairman 
of Rotary’s International Service Com- 
mittee in 1936-37, and addressed the In- 
ternational Assembly at Montreux and 
conducted a group discussion at the Nice 
Convention. 

The Club subscribed $400 as a memo- 
rial to Past International President John 
Nelson. One member made a personal 
subscription. 

Virtually every international activity in 
the community is supported by one or 
more members. 


_ 


Second . .. Dewsbury, England 


The emphasis on International Service 
in the Rotary Club of Dewsbury during 
1936-37 has had several foci, an important 
one of which has been the formation of 
a corresponding acquaintance with scores 
of overseas Rotary Clubs. 

Eleven addresses, one each month, and 
a discussion on subjects of international 
importance were presented. 

Hand-worked bannerettes for presenta- 
tion to overseas Clubs when personal con- 
tact was made with them were obtained 
and 53 of them were presented. 

A toast to an overseas Club was made 
in each meeting, the member proposing 
the toast writing to the Club concerned 
about the observance. Maps showing the 
extent of Rotary expansion were obtained 
and the site of the Club being toasted 
was pointed out. 

Two hundred Christmas cards printed 
in ten languages were posted to Clubs in 
every country having a Rotary Club. 

The Club staged an outing celebrating 
the birthday of Rotary and in Interna 
tional Goodwill Week, it sent notes, in 
four languages, to all District Governors. 

To all newly formed Rotary Clubs the 
Dewsbury Club sends greetings. 

Honorable mention in the International Serv- 
ice division goes to these Rotary Clubs: Beloit, 
Wisconsin; Charleroi, Belgium; Dallas, Texas; 
Anniston, Alabama; Ballarat, Australia; Schenec- 
tady, New York; Omaha, Nebraska; Eugene, 
Oregon; Folkestone, England; Chicago, Illinots. 
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‘Beers a postscript aimed at you—if you've been fondling the idea of a long-short 
post-Convention tour. Suppose you go north . . . to Alaska. A few days of picturesque 
coastwise travel (after leaving Rotary’s reunion at San Francisco, California, June 19 
24) will see you there. Alaska is a happy choice if you fancy grandeur in nature and 
goodness in people. And you can drop in on Rotary Clubs in Juneau and Ketchikan. 





A modern sea captain is to Alaskan 
glaciers—such as this one in Prince 
William Sound (right)—as Joshua 
was to the walls of Jericho. A blast 
from his ship's whistle makes distant 
walls of ice come tumbling down. 


From her balcony high up on the Pa 
cific, Alaska beckons . . . with rea 
son. She has mountains crowned by 
North America’s loftiest, Mt. McKin 
ley (20,300 feet) . . . a flora and 
fauna of seldom equalled variety .. . 
four native races and a new polyglot 
population to visit . . . vast fishing, 
sealing,and mining industries tostudy 








. . . amild air and mellow nature. 
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‘dexico Is to the South... 


Ax» you'd been thinking about a little trip to the land of sim patico—after the 
Convention at San Francisco? Fine! Your choice is endorsed by many who at- 
tended Rotary’s reunion at Mexico City in 1935. You'll see them there, perhaps. 
\rchaeologist, ethnologist, artist, or just plain sight-seer-—whatever you are. Mexico 
has much for you. . . . It’s a fair guess you'll leave piping La Cucaracha and Cielito 


‘é 


Lindo. For the Rotarian who wants to “make up,” Mexico has 46 Rotary Clubs. 





Ancient Taxco offers such scenes 
as this (left) for the taking . . . 
and old Popocatepetl (below ) dom- 
inates the land . . . and the fancy. 


Photos: (left and below) Casa Calpini 










Three men on a dead 
devilfish’s chest (left). 
They hooked him at Aca- 
pulco. Swordfish (top) 
are also caught here. 













.. « Lf you're seri- 
ous about deep-sea 
fishing, don’t over- 
look Mazatlan on 
the Pacific side. 
Sportsmen favor tt, 
Troll near shove 
(left) or head for 
the open sea... oF 
goinland and“ pick 
off” an alligator— 
which, of course, 
isn't fishing, but... 





(circle) Gus Anderson Tours; (bottom) Courtesy, Grace Line 
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And to the West... Hawai! 
H. the China Clipper (above), if y« e little time to laze away att ( 


vention, and relax next dav in Hawan. Pick a | ipple, « ba 


Waikiki, nap neath a coconut palm, shop—or do what yor 
the five Rotary Clubs: Honolulu, Hil 

















Out over Honolulu harbor Aloha 
Tower (above) sends a welcome 
to visitors from the mainland. 


Epicures, ahoy! Limber your dig- 
its for some two-finger poi at a 
luau (right), tasty native feast. 
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These Rotarians Are 100-Percenters 


A RECORD of 12 years or more of perfect Rotary attendance is what it took to “make” this 
page. One has reached the 26-year mark. The rapidly growing number of those achieving such 
honor now necessitates raising the minimum level for recognition in future issues to 15 years. 


(1) Albert B. Cook, farming—bean crops, 12 yrs., 
Owosso, Mich.; (2) Z. G. Clevenger, education—universi- 
ties, 13 yrs., Bloomington, Ind.; (35 J. Claude Gaskins, 
farmer, 18 yrs., Greenville, N. C.; (4) J. C. B. Koonce, 
jurist, 13 yrs., Eustis, Fla.; (5) Dolph C. Roemer, drugs 
retailing, 12% yrs, Port Lavaca, Tex.; (6) R. H. Poin- 
dexter, building material retailing, 14 yrs., Cynthiana, Ky.; 
(7) George Grady Dixon, physician—general practice, 14 
yrs., Ayden, N. Cc. 

(8) Clayton B. Lepper, evening 9 15 yrs., 
Newport, Ky.; (9) LeRoy M. Morris, office supplies re- 
tailing, 1514 yrs., Modesto, Calif.; (10) Elmer Coates, 
lumber—retail, 17% yrs., North Platte, Nebr.; (11) 
Thomas H. Wand, Jr., public accountant, 15 yrs., Paonia, 
Colo.; (12) Daniel V. Ward, past service, 15 yrs., Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; (13) Walter B. Hill, obstetrician, 13% yrs., 
Long Beach, Calif.; (14) Lewis L. Bensley, cleaning and 
dyeing, 12% yrs., Traverse City, Mich. 

(15) A. Baker Harrington, men’s furnishings, 13% yrs., 
Starkville, Miss.; (16) T. R. Thigpen, banking—commercial, 
14 yrs., Mt. Olive, N. C.; (17) John E. Carlander, pat- 
tern and model maker, 17% yrs., Cicero, Ill.; (18) Robert 
C. Elrod, honorary, 13 yrs., Norton, Kans.; (19) Thomas 
H. Blair, past service, 15 yrs., Ottawa, Ont., Canada; 
(20) Fletcher O. Thomas, retail hardware, 12 yrs., Bed- 
ford, Va.; (21) Roy Shahan, honorary, 14 yrs., Alamosa, 
Colo.; (22) Ralph H. Cully, dentistry, 12 yrs., Miami, 
Okla.; (23) S. Ernest Philpitt, musical instruments, 16 
yrs., and (24) M. A. Milam, lumber retailing, 16 yrs., 
both of Miami, Fla. 

(25) Parvin H. Swaim, electricity and power, 12% 
yrs., Pittsburg, Tex.; (26) Samuel H. Erskine, newspaper 
publisher, 13 yrs., Damariscotta-Newcastle, Me.; (27) Bert 
Linfield, builder, 14 yrs., Littlehampton, England; (28) Clif- 
ton L. Thompson, dry cleaning, 15% yrs., and (29) Frank 
L. Carter, dairy supplies retail, 16% yrs., both of Lex- 
ington, Ky.; (30) George B. Nelson, real estate, 19 yrs., 
and (31) Charles H. Townsend, capital investments, 15% 
yrs., both of Casper, Wyo.; (32) Harry C. Brown, ob- 
stetrics, 15 yrs., (33) W. F. R. Mills, honorary, 14 yrs., 
(34) Bert C. Reeves, barber, 26 yrs., and (35) Ira C. 
Brownlie, radiologist—dental, 16% yrs., all of Denver, 
Colo. 

(36) Frederick W. Kuster, sand and gravel distributing, 


15% yrs., and (37) Herbert M. Key, fire insurance, 15! 
yrs., both of Corona, Calif.; (38) George A. Graham, lab 
relations, 18% yrs., formerly Corona, now Placentia, Calif 
(39) Herbert L. Ogier, photoengravings, 14 yrs., and (40) 
Louis R. Burnett, education—public schools—health, 18 
yrs. (formerly Paterson, N. J.), both of Baltimore, Md.: 
£433 Har de meio telephone service, 12% yrs., and 
42) H. “Tom Brown, meat retailing, 13 yrs., both 
laremore, Okla.; (43) Horace M. Gaston, elevators, 
yrs., and (44) Philip F. Apfel, refrigerative parts prod 
ucts and supplies wholesale, 20 yrs., both of Seattle, 
Wash. 

(45) Frank A. Bell, attorney, 14% yrs., (46) Luther C 
Hardy, paint manufacturing, 14% yrs., and (47) Edson A. 
Tilton, fire insurance, 12% yrs., all of Waverly, N. Y.; 
(48) Fred P. Rossiter, accounting service, 16 yrs., (49) 
LeRoy Y. Hoover, poultry raising, 16 yrs., and (50) J 
Carson Bowen, men’s furnishings retail, 16 yrs., all of 
Pomona, Calif.; (51) Otis G. Morse, newspaper advertising, 
13% yrs., (52) John Sauer, Jr., machine tools distrib r, 
12% yrs., (53) Conrad J. Netting, concrete-floor finish mat 
ufacturing, 13% yrs., (54) Walter Hoenighausen, past 
service, 13% yrs., and (55) Fred A. Baker, wallpaper : 
tailing, 13% yrs., all of Detroit, Mich. 

(56) Edgar E. Helsby, dentist, 15% yrs., (57) John H 
Waldron, elementary schools, 14 yrs., (58) Charles F 
Whitmer, physician and surgeon, general practice, 14 yrs., 
(59) Samuel E. Andrews, land appraisals, 14 yrs., (60) 
John Jay Andrews, retail grocer, 14 yrs., and (61) Fred 
O. Lewis, real estate, 15% yrs., all of Colton, Calif.; (62 
Fred B. Mack, retail druggist, 14 yrs., (63) Virgil M 
Pinkley, hospital management, 13 yrs., (64) Robert D 
McCook, banking—commercial, 18 yrs., (65) Forrest E 
Page, real estate, 18 yrs., (66) Howard Hunt Palmer 
education—public schools, 13 yrs., (67) Arthur F. Schaef 
physical education, 12 yrs., (68) Jesse F. McKinney, ha: 
ware retailing, 16 yrs., (69) Robert Neuman, elect: 
light and power, 14 yrs., and (70) Willard O. Rife, 
tician, 17 yrs., all of San Bernardino, Calif. 

(71) Tom W. Burleson, bee keeping, 17 yrs., ( 
Herbert Donnell, eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist, 12 
yrs., (73) Paul R. Bird, abstractor—title service, 12% 
yrs., and (74) W. E. Hipp, retail automobile sales, 19 
yrs., all of Waxahachie, Tex. 
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Photos: (3) Manning; (8) Burkart’s; (8) Shoob; (20) Richardson; (2} 
(30) Wrensted; (4 Underwood & Underwood; (43) Kennell-Ellis; ( 
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ertha Davies; (22) R. Alex Wells; (25) Lockett; (27) J. White & Sor 
50) Cespedes; (52, 53, 54, 55) Spellman; (61) Littleton; (73) Apex 
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Thank Rotary! 









A One-Act Play of the Big Brother Movement 


AUTHOR'S NOTI 

THANK Rorary! grew out of an article in 
THE Rorarian (When a Feller Gets a Friend, 
William F. McDermott, Septem her, 1936 ana 
the need for a play to be presented by The 
Carolina Playmakers of the University of North 
° } / bd “te ee “é >} 
Carolina, at the Conference of the d/th nou } 100e€yY On 

p09 


188th and 189th) Rotary District at Pinehurst, de lau 
North Carolina, May 10, 1937. The setting ts 
th t the play 


sample, and with no women in the cast! 


readily lends itself to presentation—royalty 








f 
—on an improvised stage by any Rotary Clu 


THE CHARACTERS 
Patrick O'Connor, a policeman. 
Benny, a boothlack. 
Pretry-Boy, key “man” in the boothlack 
‘racket.”’ 
WaLTerR Travis, judge of the Juvenile Court. 
FraNK Apams, social-service worker. 
Tony, @ jfruit-store operator. 
Time: The present. Five minutes to 10 in the 
morning, 
race: The Juvenile Court of a Midwestern 


i, oe 
ity in the United States. 


THE SCENE—The new juvenile courtroom 
of this prosperous Midwestern city resembles 
more the comfortable ofhce of a business ex- 


ecutive than a typical courtroom. On the walls 









hang an art calendar, a portrait of George Wash 





Photos: The author. Posed by members of The Crrolina Playmakers 





ington, and an American flag A large flat 

topped desk at right, behind which is a comfort 

able chair, serves as the judicial bench. On the it and | utiot "it fy ‘ ) ry-Boy: Zat so. t bx DD 

other side of the room eight chairs are placed have noticed hit \\ ’ . 

in two rows ot four. At center rear a closed PRET \ t \ ( 

door leads to the corridor of the courthouse and shot? Scare ( ( 

to freedom; at left, another door—to the witness weed—I blow I 

room and jail; at right, a third—to Judge Travis’ JENNY N | } 

chambers. enough ) 
(As the curtains open, BENNY, a sturd O'Conni Right 

12 years old, sits frightened on a chair at left. To Py y-Be \ 

Beneath long tousled blond har his blue eyes O'Connor f f i I 

are wide with fear and dread. His chubb afraid of Jud Ira 

good-looking face ts streaked where tears have Pretrry-B W t len DD 

etched the grime of the city in which he lives. O'Connor Smoke it I t out in t It lis } 

He is intelligent, good-natured, and industriots hall, what way it 

by spending all his out-of-school hours shining Pretry-Boy Phi 

shoes, he manages to bring home to his mother O'Connor: Not . 

50 cents nearly every day. He wears a gra) I'll let loose thi itt 1 t t ’ I 

jacket, blue polo shirt, and corduroy knickers, mornin’ to paste you Pi | W 

with soiled rolled stockings and sneakers.) BENNY Can it, Pretty-I ! - ( 
(Prerry-Boy stands sullenly beside Brexny, Pretry-Boy: Cri t tcl ? 

his foot on the round of a chair. Tall, lean, and Dat big Mick wouldn't t 

swarthy, he has the quick, slinking movements O'Connor} Faitl tt I | 

of} a waif grown up on his own in the city’s ish bustin Listen. wi 

streets. His black hair is tangled, his black eyes pin’ into the hall to light I 

are shifty, and his hard face is angular. Though comes. You know t t | 

‘ but 16, he ts the leader of the “boothlack trust,” ing with Ai i j H 

a racket for which his two years in the State re- Honor in t } , ] : 

jormatory well fits him. He wears threadbare at right.) °T is no | nt t ‘ In 

trousers, a yellow polo shirt, and tan shoes.) you makin’ a H t 
(Patrick O'Connor, a heavy-set genial Irish his chest And tsi t H 

policeman, walks back and forth near the rear goes to the re , tt t not I 

door, swinging his “billy.” Years of duty in the be forgettin’'—nor [ 

slums have destroyed neither his rich humor nor coppers have good ea: He ¢ ut Pretty-1 W 

his sympathy with the youthful underdog. He Pretry-Boy (putting / thus ears ou ( 

wears the proper uniform.) and wagging cight finge f ws O Con- Bi It | 
(Reaching for a cigarette, O'CoNNoR has it NoR'S exit) Aw, if he ain't de stuffed shirt! and t the trut 

out and in his mouth before he remembers that Benny: Shh! You don't kn v to treat Pretry-l 


he may wot smoke here. Chagrined, he pockets a copper. You ain't even about to know. bright boy—vyou know de 
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Falvo’s check? Dat’s what he got for double- 
crossin’ Dillinger. How'd you like to wear one 
o' dem on your mug? (He makes a cross on 
his own cheek.) 

BENNY (jumping up to face Prerry-Boy, 
whose back 1s to the center door): Vm not 
afraid of you, Pretty-Boy. And get this straight: 
Whatever I tell the judge, I'm through with you! 

Pretry-Boy (going for him): Why, you 
dirty, double-crossin’, yellow-livered—I'll bust— 
(QO CONNOR enters.) 

Benny (sceing O'CoNNor): Cut it—the cop. 

O'Connor (catching Pretry-Boy by the 
shoulders): Hey, be keepin’ your mitts off the 
kid. He's me buddy. (He pushes Prerry-Boy 
to a chair.) Sit your carcass down there. Only 
a devil the likes o’ you could o' got him into 
this, surel His Honor'll be comin’ in, now— 
be standin’ up when he does. 

Keep your hands off o’ me. 
O'ConNoR (ignoring him and approaching 


Prerry-Boy: 


Benny): There, me lad, don’t you worry. (He 
seats BENNY.) You tell Judge Travis the truth, 
and he'll—well, he'll be after givin’ you a square 
deal, anyhow. 

Prerry-Boy: We been tellin’ de trut’, and 
we're bot’ gettin’ off, see? 

O'Connor: Faith, the truth ain't in the likes 
o’ you, at all. 

(Jupbce Travis comes in from his study at 
rigat He 1s middle aged, dignified, and kind. 
There is nothing about him of the pompous. 
Although solicitous of the welfare of those 

might before him, he takes most seriously the 
heavy responsibility of this recently established 
guvenile court. He wears a dark business suit.) 

(Benny and Pretry-Boy stand. Travis walks 
i Ags de ch } 

Travis: Good morning, boys. Good morn- 
in O'Connor. 

O'Connor: Top o’ the mornin’ to yourself, 
Your Honor. 

Travis: You boys have been into trouble, I 
understand He sits, but notices that they are 
sill standing.) You may be seated. ~"Now, 
O'Connor, tell me—who is appearing against 
them 

O'Connor: Faith, | am, God pity me mother 

1 and Tony. 

Travis: Tony who? 


O'CONNOR BReyorry, I do not know at all. 


Tony (mimicking the Italian) de dago dat sella 
de banan and de tomahto on Third Street. 
Smiling, with extravagant gestures.) You 


know, de bigges’ an’ besta froot in de citee. 

Travis (smiling): Where is he? 

O'Connor: In the witness room, Your Honor, 

Travis: Bring him in. (O'Connor goes to 
the door at left and calls for Tony.) Boys, 
have you ever been in trouble before? 

Benny (awed): No—sir. 

O'CONNOR ( pointing at Prerry-Boy): That 
devil there was committed to reform school for 
two years, Your Honor. (The center door opens, 
and Frank Apams comes in, All look at him 
with surprise. He ts a tall, slender, attractive 
young man of 25. He is energetic, resourceful, 
and decisive, with a genuineness which warms 
hoth his voice and his manner. One not only 
is attracted to him, but also respects him. He 
wears a light gray suit.) The juvenile court sits 
in private sessions entirely. Spectators are not 
permitted, 

TRAVIS: One moment, O'Connor. (To 
Apams.) Have you business with the court? 

Apams (stepping to the desk): Yes, Your 
Honor. I'm Frank Adams, social-service worker. 
Here are my credentials, (He hands Travis an 
envelope containing some papers.) And I have 


a letter of introduction. 
Travis (reading the letter): Oh, from my 


friend Charley Simms. (Becoming cordial.) He 
told me, come to think of it, that someone was 
coming to head the new Boys Work for Rotary. 
Not being a Rotarian myself, however— 

ApaMs: Well, I'm the man, and that’s what 
I came to see you about. Didn't mean to burst 
in here, though. May I see you a few minutes 
after this session? 

(Tony enters timidly from the witness room, 
He is a short, fat, florid Italian. Always excited, 
he is very excited about having to appear in 
court. So close ts he to his tomatoes and onions 


that he is unaware of the humorous effect he 
produces upon everyone.) 
Travis: Yes, and in that case, would you 





“I—I made it all up. It was a lie. 
... He said he'd squeal on me.” 


care to stay? You see, juvenile court is a re- 
cent innovation for us here, too. Have a seat. 
(Avams takes a chair behind Benny. Travis 
turns to Tony.) Now, just tell us your story 
in your own words, Mr. ———. 

Tony: Tony. 

Travis: Your surname, please. 

Tony: Tony. 

Travis (trying patiently): Tony what? 

Tony: Oh. (He smiles and rattles it off.) 
Tony Chiconichiconetti. 

Travis: I beg pardon? 

Tony: Tony Chiconichiconetti.  (TRavis 
shakes his head bewilderedly. O'CoNNor 1s 
audibly amused.) Tony—you know, de man 
dat sella de banan and de tomahto— (with 
the extravagant gestures O'CONNOR has imi- 
tated) —da bigges’ an’ besta froot in de citee. 

Travis (getting less patient): Say it slowly. 

Tony: Joost calla me Tony—dat's what alla 
da peoples call me. 

Travis (somewhat amused): Never mind— 
I'll look it up in the directory. Now, Tony, 
tell us exactly what happened. 

Tony: It’s lika dis, Joodge. I was weighin’ 
out three pounds o’ de peach for Mees Walker 
—she lives over Smeeth’s Shoe Store. (ApDAMs 
and O'Connor catch each other's eye and grin.) 
She was havin’ da companee, and I fixa her 
my bes’ peach—vera speciale, bee-ootiful, niz an’ 
}O002Z2\-— 

Travis (encouraging him): When—what 
happened ? 

Tony: I reach down to getta de sack—dere 
was not one on de counter, I sella so much froot 
dat dey was all gone— 

Travis: Tony, try to tell us briefly. Who 
came into the store? 

Tony (fiercely accusing the boys): Heem, 
and heem! I reconnize ‘em anywheres. Dat 
racketeer (pointing at Prerty-Boy), he pulla da 
beeg gun (with a fish-story gesture) and he say 
—(whirling quickly on O'Connor, whose hands 
fly up) “Steek ‘em oop!” Oh, I wasna scared, 
lika dat. (Laughing at O'Connor.) Quick I 
reacha for da mooskamellon an’ letta heem have 
it. Dey runs, but da mooskamellon (with tears 
in his voice) she fall an’ squoosh all over da 
store. An’ what you theenk my wifa she say 
when she see alla dat squoosh? 
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Travis: Never mind, Tony. And will you 
swear that these are the boys? 

Tony: I saw heem myself. They runna oop 
da street, an’— 

Travis: Thank you, Tony. That'll be all. 
(Proud of his performance, Tony goes back to 
take a seat, breathing heavily.) Filipo Grimaldi, 
stand and come here. (Prerry-Boy rises and 
approaches the desk obsequiously.) You've 
heard the charges against you. What have you 
to say for yourself? 

Pretty-Boy (smoothly reassuring): Aw, Your 
Honor, we was just kiddin’ Tony along. We 
would o’ hurt him none. Why Tony, he’s our 
friend. 

Travis: Is that so? Hmm. Let's see— 
you've spent a year or so in the State reforma- 
tory, haven't you? 

Pretry-Boy: Yeah, Your Honor, but it was 
a lousy gyp. I hadn't done nuttin’. 

Travis: A court seems to have thought dif- 
ferently. Well, you know, then, that attempting 
to rob with a firearm is a very grave offense. 
(Pausing, then quickly.) Where'd you get that 
revolver? 

Pretty-Boy: Benny’s already told de dick— 
I mean, Mr. O'Connor. What you askin’ me 
for? 

Travis: Answer the question, please. 

Pretry-Boy (boasting): Benny an’ me was 
playin’ detective, and I saw two guys stick up 
a fillin’ station. I jumped on de spare tire 
an’— 

Travis (glancing over some papers on his 
desk): Hmm, I see. You crawled around to 
the running board, reached in the window, and 
slipped the revolver from the robber’s holster, 
while the car was speeding off? 

Pretry-Boy: Yeah. (Proudly.) It was a 
risky job, but I done it. 

Travis (holding up the papers): 1 thought 
from the statement here that Benny is the one 
supposed to have jumped in the car. Who did 
it, you or he? 

Pretty-Boy (after a pause, humbly): Benny. 

Travis: Humph! That's better. 

Pretty-Boy: Yeah. You see, I was de cap- 
tain in de game, an’ de captain really runs de 
whole works. [I tought of it. I'd o’ done it, 
only Benny was de closest. 

Travis: Your story is so full of holes that 
anyone could see through it. (Earnestly.) Why 
not confess? 

Pretty-Boy: Aw, I been tellin’ de trut’. 

Travis: It would be easier for you if you did 
tell the truth. 

Pretty-Boy: Well, anyhow, dat’s how Benny 
said he got de gat. He was dere—I didn’t see it. 

Travis: A moment ago you were the one 
who played ue hero’s part. (Looking squarely 
at him.) Do you happen to know many boot- 
blacks? (Prerry-Boy turns white with fear.) 

Pretry-Boy (affecting nonchalance): Sure. 
W'y? 

Travis: Tell me what you know about the 
bootblack trust, as they call it. 

Prettry-Boy (defensively): 1 don’t know 
nuttin’. 

Travis: That will do. I've given you your 
chance. Benny, you come here. (PRretry-Boy 
returns to his chair; Benny rises and walks 
slowly to the desk.) Now, Benny, you know 
that in court you are bound to tell the truth? 

Benny (hesitantly): Yes—yes, sir. (PRETTY- 
Boy tries to catch BENNY’s eye.) 

Travis: Don't be afraid, Benny. This court 
is not so much to punish boys as to keep them 
straight if we can. But before we can help, you 
must tell the truth. Remember that before you 
answer my questions. 

Benny: Yes, sir. 
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Travis: Now, tell me, Benny: How and 
where did you learn to know this boy? 

BENNY (squirming): Well, vou see— 

O'Connor: Faith, Your Honor, who on Third 
Street don’t know him? 

Travis: Wait, O'Connor. I'll call on you. 
(Examining his papers.) Benny, you make 
your spending money shining shoes? 

Benny: Yes, sir, only it ain't spendin’ money. 

Travis: What do you do with it? 

Benny: Give it to my mother. 

Travis: Why isn’t she here in court with 
you? 

Benny: Her rheumatism’s so bad she can’t 
get out, 

Travis: Father’s dead, isn’t he? 

Benny: Yes, sir. 

Travis: How does your mother earn a liv- 
ing? 

Benny: The factory where my dad was killed 
pays her. An’ my dough helps some. 

Travis: How many shines do you get a day? 

Benny: Twenty, or 25 if it don’t rain. 

Travis: A dollar to a dollar and a quarter. 
Pretty good for a boy. That should help your 
mother a great deal. 

Benny: Yes, but Mom don’t get all of it. 
(Prerty-Boy glares at him.) 

Travis (noticing Pretry-Boy): Why not? 

Benny (looking helplessly at Pretry-Boy): 





Oh, because—well, the polish an’ rags cost some, 


and— 

Travis: Is there no other reason? 

Benny (choking): No, Mister—honest! 

Travis: To go back to your story of the gun. 
If you saw those robbers, why didn’t you get 
their license number? 

Pretry-Boy (at left, interrupting): Dey 
turned off dere lights. Dey weren't hick gang- 

TRAVIS: Oh (Nodding affirmatively.) 
Benny, isn’t it strange that the filling station 
never reported the robbery to the police? 

Benny: Maybe—mavbe they— 

Pretry-Boy (desperately) It was a dope 
joint. Dey couldn’t call in no cops. 

Travis: I see. Now, Benny, you believe the 
robbers carried their guns outside their coats, in 


holsters 


Benny (slowly): Yes—sir. 
Travis: That how they do it in the movies? 
BENNY (beginning to sob): No, sir— (He 


looks wildly to Pretry-Boy for support.) Yes, 
Si they do it in Westerns. 

Travis: Hmm— very convenient for you that 
these were cowboys. (Severely.) Benny, tell 
me the truth. Why doesn’t your mother get all 
the money you earn? 

Benny (beaten): JI—I got to give Pretty-Boy 
half a buck every day for protection. 

Pretty-Boy (jumping to the rescue): Yeah, 
Your Honor. I keeps odder guys out o’ his ter- 
ritory. He wouldn't make two bits ‘lessen I did. 

Travis: But don’t you know that’s racketeer- 
ing? Where'd you ever get such an idea? 

Prerry-Boy: In de reform school. But, 
cripes, ain’t dat de way big business is run? 

Travis: No, not all big business. Benny, 
how many boys pay him 50 cents a day? 

Benny (sobbing): All of us. 

Travis: Why do you do it? 

Benny: He’s boss of our gang. 

Travis (to Pretry-Boy): This is a shameful 
thing! I'll have to write down charges for this, 
too. (He makes a notation.) Benny, was it 
the truth what you told Officer O'Connor when 
he caught you with that pistol? (BENNy looks 
at Travis, then turns to Pretry-Boy, who with 
sinister finger outlines a cross on his cheek.) 
Don't be afraid of him, Benny. But wait— 
this may make it easier. O'Connor, you appre- 


hended Benny here with a revolver, didn’t you? 

O'ConNoR g Ave 
Your Honor 

Travis: Had 1 ever seen th n before? 

O'Connor} Su , it was Serge it | Ke § 

Travis: Su it us st his 
gun. 

O'Connor: It w is nig t Ss sweetie 
to the pictures H wanted a shi ind 
bein’ vain like he i when Benny « in the 
station house, in t ck ul t So 
Benny puts down his box near tl vindow 
what is open, and shines th geant’s boots. 
Benny left, and he w don nd we thinkin’ 


no more of it, indeed; but Blake’s gun was 


gone alter. 





Travis: Do you believe Benn 

O'ConNoR: Nay, Your Honor Faith, I 
would have seen him, and me beside him what 
time he was ther But a long-armed devil the 
likes o’ him there pointing to Prerry-Boy) 
with more brains in his fingers than in his head, 
might o’ reached in the window and lifted it 
out o’ the holster, what way Blake would have 


known never a thing of it, at 


Travis: Thank you Now, Bennv—think 
twice betor uu answer ( ] ng ver 
the desk. | ¢ nNestt Do tl theer s 
story seem more like the truth than yours, or 
not? 


O'Connor: Begorra, Benny, vou know ‘t is 
the truth I'm tellin’. (BENNY gives 


despair and «¢ 


Benny: I—I ide it ! It was a— 
lic 

Travis: Why did you do it, Benny? 

BENNY (pointing to Pretry-! Hi I 
me 

Travis: W did u help hi steal the 
gun? 

Benny: I didn’t know h goin’ to 
steal it, honest I didn't He bet two bits 
I couldn't get Mr. Blake t t n ’ 
up 

Pretty-Boy: I « ot. He's t thought 
up liftin’ the gun 

Travis: W lid ! t box down 
so clo t tn ndow 

Benny: H uid I wouldn’t win the bet un 
less I shined ‘em where he could by the 
window Travis shakes his head ¢ ) 

Travis: W did you help | d up 
Tony F 

Pretty-Boy (fawning): Hones’, Your Honor, 
we wouldn't o’ stuck him u R 

Benny: After he got the in h ud he'd 
squeal on me for helpin’ him steal it if I 
didn't do evervtl ing he said I had to | m him. 
I was scared And now, when—/(A/e ¢ 

O'Connor: Faith, Benn 1 bra d 
(Pushing down Pi ry-Boy, 4a has riser 
about to “get BENNY And thi mx ou 
entirely, you beast 

Travis: Th not n irv, O'Cor Re 
flectively, and u u I bad 
case. Bo I d f ! { 1 
pause, reflectivel, Z reluctanti } 
stolen a revol\ I 1d ent 1 t 
Have you anything to say for rselt before 


I pronounce sentence upon 
O'Connor: Your Honor, w | b ttin’ 


me take ‘em t, wl \ l k a 
word with you? 

Travis: Why, I Ip] o. O'Connor, if 
there’s anything that had better not | nid 

O'Connor (taking the ! tou 1 the ul 
door) Ave, that there 1 

Pretty-Boy ting H t n 
goin’ to give a guy a chance to sa t rN 
want me a 1\ 

O'Connor (shoving him out good-naturedly): 
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in itself does not make him _ innocent. 


O'Connor: “"T is not only that; he's but 
a child. Pretty-Boy has been to reform school, 
what way he learned to be bad right. 

TRAVIS ll this has been said 


O'Connor: Your Honor, all his life I been 
knowin’ Benny, what way he gives his money 
to his mither as is widowed, what way he— 

"TRAVIS Though I shall weigh such factors 
in determining sentence, they do not alter the 
fact that he’s an accomplice in a very serious 
crime Tony has brought charges against him. 
There is nothing left for me to do but sentence 
him. 


ony: Goot. Benny he help sticka me oop 


—I teacha him da less. 

O'Connor (thinking deeply): But if Tony, 
Your Honor, would be after withdrawin’ his 
charges, you could let him go? 


Tony An’ letta dem off tree? Nevir! No, 
I no do it. 

O'Connor: Not both of them, surely. His 
Honor could hold Pretty-Boy, and he a racketeer 


and the ringleader. Could ye not, indeed, Your 


Honor? 
Travis: He could be held. But, O'Connor, 
even if there were a way, it would hardly be 


advisable to release Benny without— 

O'Connor: But you could be doin’ it? 

Travis: Not so long as Tony appears against 
him 

O'Connor: Tony, let you withdraw the 
ch ifue ! 

Tony: Nanh! 
O'Connor: Do it, pray! He'll be holdin’ up 
banks or killin’ if yeu do not. 

ony: You tink me care for de banks? Bah! 
I no changea my mind. 

O'Connor: Benny is after havin’ his lesson. 
Faith, Tony, you lost devil a thing, and they 
not gettin’ vour money. 

Tony: They maka me squoosh de big moosk- 
amellon It was such a— 

O'Connor: What is that, indeed, compared 
to a boy's life? 

Tony (with injured pride): 1 no letta you 
make fun o' my froot. 

O'Connor: Your Honor, if *t is the melon 
is eatin’ him, myself would be after buyin’ him 
a whole crate, indeed. Tony, pray be droppin’ 
the charge! 

Tony (trying to imitate O'Connor's brogue): 
“Pray, be droppin’ the charge!" Ach, ‘t is more’n 
a crate o’ mooskamellons I'd needa, if dat's all 
de law does to teercea desperadoc s. I tella vou, 
my mind it is made oop 

Travis: I can delay no longer. O'Connor, 
bring the boys in. 

(O'Connor looks at Travis with entreaty, 


then goes for the prisoners. Standing by the 
door, he glowers at Tony.) 
Tony (appealing to Travis): But dey maka 


” 


“Think of your own little Tony! 


me t’row my bes’ mooskamellon—my vera bes’! 

O'Connor (disgustedly): Mooskamellon! 

(The boys and Apams come in slowly and 
take thew former places. Apvams is talking to 
BENNY.) 

Travis: Filipo Grimaldi, stand and come 
here. (Pretrry-Boy obeys and approaches the 
desk.) Filipo, I have decided to return you to 
reform school. I do this because you are guilty, 
on your own confession, of entering a store with 
intent to rob, and carrying a revolver. After 
your previous record, I cannot believe you when 
you say you would not have taken Tony’s money. 
The crime, moreover, is complete with your 
intention. In addition to carrying a concealed 
weapon, you stole it—and from a_ policeman. 
Evidence submitted today shows your activity 
as a racketeer, which, when investigated, would 
itself be enough to commit you for from three 
to five years. (Pretrry-Boy cringes; BENNY 
gasps, his expression now hopeless.) On top of 
all this—and what is far worse—you have de- 
liberately contributed to the delinquency of a 
boy younger than you. You are causing me to 
have to sentence him to reform school. (BENNY 
sobs audibly; Apams puts an arm on his shoul- 
der. O'Connor glares at Pretrry-Boy, then at 
Tony.) Iam being more lenient than I perhaps 
should, therefore, in committing you to re- 
formatory until you reach the age of 21. (Prert- 
ty-Boy draws himself erect and sneers.) O'Con- 
nor—. (Travis motions O'Connor to lead him 
out.) 

Pretry-Boy (near the door, turning): See 
you in reform school, Benny. (O'’CoNNor Aur- 
ries him off left. Travis starts to call them 
back, then shakes his head hopelessly.) 

Travis: Benny, come here. (BENNY rises 
and goes to the desk, trying manfully to choke 
his sobs.) Benny, you know it was wrong 
for you to go with that boy to help hold up 
Tony’s store? 

Benny: Yes—s-sir. 

Travis: You know it was wrong to carry the 
gun afterward, and to make up that story about 
how you got it? 

Benny: Yes, and I'm sorry. 

Travis: I’m sorry, too, Benny. But as a 
judge, I cannot allow you to break the law 
without punishment. 

Apams: Your Honor, couldn't this charge be 
quashed? It is clear that—(Tony glares at him.) 

Travis: I'm afraid not, Mr. Adams. 

O'Connor: It could, and Tony here were 
not so all-powered stubborn. Faith, Tony, think 
o’ your own little Tony! (Travis turns to Tony, 
who pauses reflectively, then shakes his head 
in a vigorous negative.) 

Travis: Then I have no alternative— 

Apams (rising): One moment, Your Honor. 
(All watch him as he comes to the desk.) 
There is an alternative. Are you familiar with 
the Big Brother movement? 

Travis: I've read something of it, I think. 

Apams: That's what Rotary brought me here 
to establish. Our purpose is to help reclaim 
boys with whom the school and church and 
home have failed. 

Travis: You think you can do better than 
the regular agencies? 

Apams: In four years we cut in half the 
population of the Illinois State Reformatory. 

Travis: Just how? 

Apams: By getting Big Brothers for boys 
like Benny here—responsible business and pro- 
fessional men who agree to take a friendly in- 
terest in them, stand sponsor for them, play 
with them, and help them get jobs. (BENNY 
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raises his eyes and looks at Avams hopefully.) 

Travis: That's a large order, Mr. Adams. I 
don't believe the plan would be successful. 
Once, before we had juvenile court here, I made 
the mistake of putting on probation a boy who 
had shoplifted, a boy of good family. That boy 
later shot a man. (O'Connor returns and stands 
by the door. The conversation perplexes him.) 

ApaMs: Your experience is the exception. 
Oh, the plan ¢s successful. Fifteen thousand men 
in the United States are saving 15,000 delinquent 
boys today. Judge Travis, let me have Benny 
for our first boy here. (He puts his arm on 
Benay’s shoulder.) 

O'Connor: Faith, and it’s St. Michael himself 
has come to save him! 

Travis: Benny has shown himself susceptible 
to bad influences. He should not be left on 
the street. 

Apams (fo Benny): We had quite a talk 
out there, didn’t we, Benny? Your Honor, the 
trouble isn’t with Benny, but with the social 
forces that are brought to bear upon him. Add 
new forces, and you'll get almost a new boy. 

Travis: If he is set free, we cannot control 
the forces. 

Apvams: The Big Brother does control them, 
with a personal friendship more effective than 
the routine, red-tape methods of any institution 
He substitutes a world of real heroes for the 
gang heroes which boys worship. Your Hon, 
Benny is just the sort of boy a Big Broticr 
can work with most successfully. 

Travis: A court cannot afford to make ex- 
periments. I’m afraid your plan is too idealistic. 
Where would you get sponsors? 

Apams: ‘Twenty local Rotarians, our friend 
Charles Simms among them, have volunteered 
as Big Brothers to deserving boys whom it’s my 
job to find. 

Travis: For how long could you expect them 
to be responsible? 

Apvams: Oh, the job’s not over until the boy 
feels himself an established member of socict 
with a future, and an interest in the world’s 
work. It may take two years or ten. 

Tony: Joost a minoot. You mean for ten 
years he be loose on de street? 

O'Connor: Let you be still, you runt. Put 
your foot into this, an’ you'll answer to Patrick 
O'Connor. 

Travis: Silence in the court! Mr. Adams, 
you've given me some statistics— 

Apams: Yes. Peoria, Ill., for instance, cut 
down its children in reformatories from 45 to 
none in two years. 

Travis: But one can prove nearly anything 
by statistics. Benny’s crime is not mere delin- 
quency, but a very grave offense. No, without 
personal knowledge of the sponsor, I could not 
think of letting him go. (Tony nods a satisfied 


“Don’t thank me... Thank Rotary!” 
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approval. O'Connor. shakes a menacing fist at 
him.) 

Apams: Since Mr. Simms is on my list, let 
him take over Benny. 

Ts vis: Well, he’s reliable enough. But how 
can I be sure— 
I don’t blame you for being skepti- 
cal, Judge Travis. But I know. 

Travis (superiorly): No doubt. 

Apams: I know by the best proof of all. Your 
friend Mr. Simms, you remember, lived in Illi- 
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nois before he came here. 

Travis: Yes, but— 

Apams: What you may not know is that he was 
one of the founders of the Big Brother move- 
ment. That’s why he’s interested in starting 
it here. He was the first man officially to act 
as a Big Brother. He has reclaimed many boys. 

Travis: What becomes of them? 

Apams: Some ate holding high professional 
positions, and none has as yet turned criminal. 

Travis: What about that boy called Pretty- 
Boy? Why didn’t you ask for him, too? 

O'Connor: Faith, reform school’s too good 
for the likes o’ him. 

Apvams (reluctantly): 
be the kind of boy— 

Travis: Oh, you admit there are limitations? 

ApaMs: Society owes as much debt to him 
as to Benny, but it’s too late to pay that debt. 
We must get them before they're hardened. 
That, I regret to admit, is society’s failure to do 
(Quickly.) But it’s all the more rea- 


He does not appear to 


its duty. 
son for saving Benny, while there’s time. 

Travis (perplexed): All this has been very 
vague and indefinite. You've offered me no spe- 
cific proof that the plan works. 

Apams (stepping forward): Then may I offer 
myself? 

Travis: What do you mean? 

Apvams: I was Charles Simms’ first Little 
(All are surprised.) 

You? 

Yes, Judge Travis. He saved me 
That’s why 


Brother. 
TRAVIS: 
ADAMS: 

from reformatory when I was 14. 

I'm giving my life to the movement. 
Travis (pursing his lips reflectively): Hmm— 

(His eyes twinkle as he reaches his decision; 

then he rises and comes out from behind the 

desk.) 

visible evidence. (He smiles.) Benny, under the 


Well, I couldn’t ask for more concrete, 


circumstances, I can turn you over to Mr. Adams. 

Tony (to ApaMs): Den you keepa him outa 
(Seeing the look of relief on BEn- 
Nanh, don’t do dat. 


my store! 
ny’s face, he softens.) 
He's a pretty goot boy. 
O'Connor: Pretty good. Shut your face, 
Tony, or I'll be after shuttin’ it for you with a 
(tauntingly) mooskamellon. 
Benny (too bewildered to be sure that he 1s 


free): You mean—you mean you're not sendin’ 
me— 
Travis: Yes, that’s what I mean. 


Benny (“whooping it up” with relief and 
young-animal delight): Hot ziggety! Burn my 
clothes—I'll wear jewelry! (He bursts into a 
little dance, then remembers that he is still in 
court.) Gosh, Judge, I didn’t mean nothin’ by 
it. 

Travis (Aiding his amusement and patting 
Benny's shoulder): That's all right, Benny. 
I'm glad, too. 

Tony (the goodwill is contagious): Whee! 
Den everybody's happy. (He dances off with 
O'Connor, who ts befuddled.) 

BENNY (swinging out his hand like a man, to 
Travis): Put ‘er there, Judge. (They shake 
hands.) And thanks, Mister! 

Travis: Don’t thank me, Benny. Thank Ro- 
tary! 

(CURTAIN) 
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These Hawks are the hobby of Rotarian G. L. McClelland (extres ft), of 


Fullerton, Calif. 


The Hobbyhorse Hitching 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd (center) belongs to th clul 





ost 


y bs > ” > | ° hh; } ata , 
4 4 oe ee | suf uti “é 4 i 
4 Corner Devoted to the Ho es of Rotarians ar | r Far 


EB HOBNOB uth boys—and to make them 


like at- man | ’ xr. } brush 
J ry 7 ‘ : 

the old business furrows from the 4 u ul, 
more thin ft Ne Ai ¢ n 
ventory Of things Jo? ther f 70 ij hat at 
least, can be read be tween the } wing lines, 

}, bh + } bag Pie j I. . 
Which Tell AOU eve . KH } vé 
a hobby of Boys Work . . ..and a right peppy 


hobby it 1s. 


* ?- @¢ 

For a decade, maybe longer, RoTartian Dr. 
Georce L. McCLeLLanp, of Fullerton, Calif., 
has tinkered around with model airplanes. He 
likes the idea of fashioning, say, a sleek cabin 
job out of a heap of balsa wood, tissue paper, 
wire, “dope (meaning glue), and rubber 
bands. 

One day about nine years ago he rounded 
up a crowd of teen-age boys—model builders, 
too, they were—and set up a club, TI Fuller 
ton Hawks Model Aircraft Club The club, 
said its organizer to himself, ought to educate, 
might build character, and would certainly 
keep the lads out of mischief, at least 

It did these things and more It became 


so well planted in the community that once 


a year it is the talk of the town when 
it stages its annual air show. About 2,500 
people turn out for the event, which is held 
in May, to watch small planes drop para 
chuis, tow advertising nnants (there's real 
ism for you), launch gliders, and lay smoke 
screens. Through a public-address system, 


loaned by a business concern, the neck-craning 


public is kept informed of the aerial events. 


Proceeds of the show lus th ale of model 
kits and fireworks finance the club through 
the year. The model builders meet with 
ROTARIAN McCLELLAND once a week to study 
model aviation, phases of major aviation, and 
the aerodynamics of airplanes as it applies to 


models in flight. 


Two or three times a year the boys sit down 


to eat with Fullerton Rotarian guests of 
the Club, and they always get rt for their 
air show from the same source. 

> 7 . 


Coaching young men in the art of job hunt- 


ing is a hobby from which Rorartan GEORGE 


A. Kincstey, of Minneapolis, Minn., draws a 


THe H ' ( { 


What's Your Hobby? 


to list your h ; i} f 
one happy in the ime 
you) The le rule 1s yot nist ; 1an 
or nicn or 
Magic: Dale Watsor wishes to exck P j 
ideas with anyone interested I 
U.S A 
Photography: Miss Ruth Ralstor 49 Sanford 
Ave. S., Hamilton t 


Ont ( 
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Florian Mitchell 





Photo: Jay 


Rotarian E. G. Seibels, of Columbia, 
S. C. (seated), invented that boon to 
business, the vertical filing system. 
In office equipment make recently 
gave him a plaque citing that fact. 





Bares . « « to be scribbled on desk pads, 
calendars, ofh« walls, or shirt-sleeve cuffs: 
June 19-2 Rotat 29th reunion, at San 
Francisco, Calit June 12-18—Rotary’s In- 
itute for present and past officers, at Del Monte, 
Calif. Founder Pau! Harris and President Maur- 
l Duperr will preside. June 12-18— 
Rotar International Assembly for Governors- 
Nonunee, oflicers, and com 
mitteemen it Del Monte. 
eee 
Burns. Radio listeners 
all over North America and 
cil ! yoe! in an even 
wider area know all about 
Ronin Burn (Bos Burns) 
and “them fine kinfolks 
> arm al ets. a Bob Burns 
delineat with an earthy drollery—and with 
tbo \nd his bazooka! Even the punc- 
ious music critics know that there, in his 
pipe-and-tunnel gadget, Mr. Burns has got 
thing Comes the news now that Bos 
Burns has been an honora member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Van Buren for about a decade. 
So time back, the Van Buren Press-Argus, 
edited by Rorarian Hucu Park, ran a special 
edition on Burns’ local boyhood and his rise. 
** @ 


Sensitivity. Fver see beauty in your busi- 


ness? Here's one Rotarian who finds it in the 
source of hi He is Epwarp M. Cameron, of 
Albany, N. ¥ ‘Lumber, Retailing” is his 


classification Not 
about trees, and The K publication of the 
Rotary Club of West Palm Beach, Fla., 


AMERON during the 


long ago he turned a poem 
at which 
Rorarian C “makes up’ 


Winter, presented it... and here it ts. 


IMMORTAL TREES 








Knew reater God to be 
l*d e/ and pray unto a tree. 
Refres a spiring ping, 
Earth's imaacs of race divine. 
Like man you have a ture life 
( ” ’ « ‘ é s the str fe. 
Then resurrected from the loam 

.) id irius { me! 
How I would wish, in my small way, 
To emulate a fir or bay. 
A blessing like a God-made tree, 
Be w and in eternity 

* ” * 


Magazinemen. Once a year the Rotary Club 
of Chatham, Ont., Canada, turns “big time” 
a Club and community 
Roto- 


publisher and _ issues 


year book, the Christmas issue of its 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest. 


minder. The most recent one—which readers 
are no doubt still thumbing—is a 28-page mag- 
azine printed on “slick” paper. Photographs 
and text describe Canadian agriculture, pictur- 
esque Canadian communities, community serv- 
ices and other activities of the Chatham Club, 
and the work of many Rotary personalities. 
a * * 

Two in One. Some Rotary Clubs of 25 mem- 
bers may, at times, find a 100 percent meeting 
dificult. Such Clubs will be quick to ap- 
preciate what a 100 percent meeting meant to 
a Club ten times their size. That Club was 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. At a recent 
ing, 235 of its 250 members were present and 
the absent 15 made up elsewhere. Everyone of 
the 30 members of the Rotary Club of Selkirk, 
Man., whose organization was sponsored by the 
Winnipe 
made two 100 percent meetings in one. 

* * * 


meet- 


Club, was present as a guest—which 


S 


Honor to Whom .. . Readers who clipped 
An Ode to the Rotarian Who Did His Duty 
from these pages in the November issue may 
want to make this correction: Rorartan HucH 
C. Risuwortu, of Whangarei, New Zealand, 
advises that he didn’t write the bright bit and 
would like to see the honor bestowed where it 
belongs, on the Drop of Oil of the 


Yr ner] 
property 


Rotary Club of Ilford, England, the poem’s 
source, 
* a . 
Award. To Rorartan Ricnarp G. Cox, of 


Gulfport, Miss., a Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International, has come 


Mortell . 
French 


decoration by the 
Government for his 
achievements in education. 
He is president of Gulf 
Park College. 
the commission of Officier 
d’Academie and its palm- 
wreath insignia. 

> > * 


He received 








Honors.  Rorartan 
James Harvey SPENCER, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has just en- 
United States 
He is senior meteorologist at 


R. G. Cox 


14th with the 


Bureau. 


te red his 
Weath 

Buffalo. Three columns of candid-camera pic- 
tures and a_ brisk 
raphical sketch detailed 


year 


bio- 


Rotary 


his career in a Buffalo in’ Waxahachie, Texas: 
newspaper . . . ROTARIAN G& 2... Lasswell, 
Dr. C. W. Puastey, of Sr. and Jr.; (3 & 4) O. M. 
‘ , < : and Clarence Lander; (5 
Brookings, So. Dak., has & 6) J. R. Gill, Sr. and 
been appointed to the Jr.; (7 & 8) T. W. and 

¢ Edward Burleson; (9 & 


American Committee of 
the International Institute 
of Agriculture... 
James H. Post, honorary 
member of the Rotary 
Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was named the borough's 
outstanding citizen in a 
newspaper's selection. 
> . . 

150 - Percenter. JouHn 
T. Jackson, JR. is a 
member of the Rotary 
Club of Conneaut, Ohio. 
His attendance for six 
and a half years is some- 
thing over 150 percent. 
How? Well, his job 





fathers-and-sons 


10) W.E. and T. W. Hipp. 


takes him all around and sometimes he attends 
as many as five different Rotary Clubs in a single 
week. So far, he has 118 different 
Clubs. Once he drove 460 miles to “make up.” 
The temperature was —40° in one town on Ro- 
tary day, 117° above zero in another. To get 
to Club meetings Rorartan Jacxson has fought 
through floods, blizzards, tornadoes, and dust- 
storms ... and he has survived to declare that 


he has found it all well worth the effort. 
. . 7 


visited 


Topping Record. Twenty-seven years of 
100 percent Club attendance! There, gentlemen, 
is a record—the longest of its sort known to 
your scribe. It belongs to 
Rotarian Oscar T. Tay- 
Lor, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fact 
is, his record is 100 per- 
cent plus, for he has ad- 
dressed many a Club out- 
side Pittsburgh and has al- 
most never had to 
up his attendance. 
“I don’t consider such rec- 


make 
home 





flagpole-sitting 
stunts,” he says. He thinks 
they're “merely a matter of temperament.”” He 


ords as 


O. T. Taylor 


has, for instance, voted in every election in his 
community for 47 years. Rorartan 
record noses out that of RoTarIAN JOHN FALk- 


TayLor’s 
INGBRIDGE ParKER, of London, England—over 
26 years of perfect attendance. 

. * * 

P. S. To speak further on attendance rec- 
ords, the new rule on admittance to THE Ro- 
TARIAN’S 100-percenters page calls for 15 years 
It used to ask 12 years. 


attaining the dozen 


of flawless attendance. 
Rotarians 
gapless years that space to present them in th 


So many were 
pages did not avail. . . . Reports on four Ro- 
100 percent 


tarians with 12 or more years of { 
attendance were received just as the rules were 
revised. The four are: Dr. R. W. Binktey, of 
the Rotary Club of Selma, Calif. (13 
Dr. Frep W. Sropparp, of the Rotary Club of 
Loveland, Colo. (13 vears); Grorce Rascue, JR., 
of the Rotary Club of New Philadelphia, Ohio 
(13 years); Herbert Badanai, of the Rotary Club 
of Fort William, Ont., Canada (12 years). Con- 


gratulations to these persevering gentlemen! 


years); 
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A Rotary father-and-son combination 
with half a world between it is that 
of Fred Burley, London, England, 
and Arthur Burley, Sydney, Austral- 
ia. They're business partners, too. 


Outlaw. Stores sometimes become more 
than just a place to buy canned tomatoes and 
broomsticks. Many become institutions. One 
such is the Outlaw Trading Post in Winner, 
So. Dak. It’s not puff to say that just about 
everybody for hundreds of miles around knows 
about it. The man behind it is RorariAn BEN 
Burts, of Custer, So. Dak. When he started 
the curious and comprehensive store back in 
1920, he had just $17 in his pocket. Don't 
let the store’s name fool you. It’s merely a 
survival of the old West and, obviously, the 
success of the store comes of ethics of a “square- 
shooting” brand. 

* * >. 

Proposed Legislation. Evidence that Rotary 
is far from static is seen each year in the many 
proposed enactments and resolutions to be con 
sidered at its international Convention. At San 
Francisco in June Rotarians will examine and 
vote on the following: 

Proposed Enactments 

1. To amend the constitutional provision re- 
lating to more than one Rotary Club in a city. 

2. To provide that when an active member 
of a Rotary Club arrives at the age of 70 years, 
he shall automatically become a_ past-service 


a 


member of his Club. 

3. To amend the provisions of the By-Laws 
of Rotary International relating to changes in 
District boundaries. 

4. To provide for changes in the method of 
making amendments to the Constitution and 
$y-Laws of Rotary International and to provide 
for a nominating commission and other changes 
in the methods of nominating and electing the 
President, Treasurer, and Directors of Rotary 
International. 

5. To provide for the election of a Secretary 
of Rotary International. 

6. To provide that each duly constituted Dis- 
trict of Rotary International shall be repres¢ nted 
on the Council on Legislation and prescribing 
the method and manner by which such repre- 
sentative is selected. 

7. To provide for holding special assemblies 
of Rotarians from one country or from a group 
of countries in which Rotary Clubs are estab 
lished at each annual Convention. 

8. To provide for dividing the territory cov- 
ered by member Clubs into Districts. 

9. To clarify the autonomy of member Clubs. 

10. To provide for enlarging the duties of 
the Constitution and By-Laws Committee of 
Rotary International. 

11. To make changes in the composition of 
the Council on Legislation. 

12. To set forth in the By-Laws of Rotary 
International the powers and rights which the 
Board of Directors is empowered to delegate to 
the Executive Committee. 

13. To provide (a) that the Board of Di- 
rectors may terminate the membership of any 
Club failing, without sufficient reason, to be 


| 


represented at Conventions; (b) that the Dis- 19. ‘7 1 correction int 
trict Assembly be held as soon as possible after various 1 the Constitut By-l 
the International Assembly; (c) that the District of Rotary | d ‘ 
Conference be held at a time and place agreed lau t ‘a ‘ 1 
upon by the Governor and a majority of Clubs; 2 I the Cons | 
(d) that any elector shall have the right to de of R “ 
mand a poll upon any question presented to the istrat ( Britain anc 
District Conference, the voting to be restricte¢ 
to electors. ‘| ee 

14. To clarify the provisions of the Constitu ti R Int t 
tion of Rotary International relating to the the C R ] 
power of the Board of Directors to expend funds cia ( I ind | 
and limiting its power to incur indebtedness. to ; ( t Brit 

15. To define the status of | t fhcers of 22 I xt 
Rotary International test 

16. To modify the provisions of the By-Laws tary to f t f 
of Rotary International relating to filling a va the District ¢ | 
cancy in the office of District Governor nation t 

17. To modify the provision in the By-Laws rs 
of Rotary International relating to pre-Confet of 
ence nomination of District Ge 2 l 

18. To provide for the termination of mem of R I 
bership in a Club by the Board of Directors of than ¢t ‘ 
the Club for a reason which the Board may count 


deem to be sufficient. 


JI 


JI 








THe FIRST REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF ROTARY 
IN MIDDLE ASIA WILL 
BE HELO APRIL IS-IB IN 
PENANG, STRAITS SETILE 
MENTS. ROTARYS PRES 


DENT, MAURICE DUPERREY 
WILL FLY TO THE MEETING 
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Van is not the creature of circumstances. A P RIL 
Circumstances are the creatures of men. P nd pe - eal 
. . Ol tn mol! n and 
Disraeli oem ie 
a 1—1938, Day for ig n d 
I d b othe ISSOnK t 
a —| The | t 
ay uth, by Walter 1 
~ 12 7, The Rotary ¢ M 
as Rotary Club of Nu | 
/ 20—1934, The Executi | | 
= _ unanimously votes R H 
w= Award 
Paul P. Harris, 22—1919. The Ohio Societ ( ( 
Rotary’s Founder hecame the Inter ( ( 
and President consmicinlien el ithe <4 
Emeritus, was 91884. 1 B. (“T < 
born April 19, ‘a ; 
1868, in Racine, pico, Mexico, a | 
Wis. Three years Rot Internat z 
later he moved to Saginaw, Mx 
Wallingford, Vt., —1936, Approval 
the first of many ment of a Rotary ‘ K 
treks he was to i Hi 
make in pursuit Eichness Sir ¢ 
of an education by Khan Ah ( ee 
and a living. Set- ene ae ra G 


tling in Chicago, 
he organized the 
first Rotary Club. 

Ye MAN wITH 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (March 2, 1938), 4,553: 
Ye ScratcupPat and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 192,000. 

















Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement. 


; 
Bulgaria 
Found Heart Clini 


SOFIA | Sofia Rotary Club has taken tl 
initiative in the founding of a nmunity clini 
where those suffering from heart ailments can 

} j i ee 
1 with regard to suitable professions 
in Va ( ving 


Sweden 
Come Take a Look! 


lo describe Sweden's charming East Coast, 

t Rotary Clubs of Kalmar, Oskarshamn, Vas- 

t , and Karlskrona have collaborated in 

printing a pamphlet and distributing it through- 
nur 


Belgium 
Rotary Cot Financed 


CHARLERO The Rotary Club of Charleroi 
has voted a subsidy to the citv’s new Maternity 
Hospital. Under the plan a Rotary Cot will be 


bought and endowed. 


Austria 
Give Food to Needy Youngsters 
BapeN Bet Wren—From personal contribu 
tions of its members, the Rotary Club of Baden 
bei Wien provides hot meals for needy children 
some from the city, others from an industrial 
community. Local and church authorities select 


those to be provided for. 


India 

Boy-like, They Know No Barriers 
SHotapur—So that high-school boys might 

know each other better under varying circum- 

stances, members of the Rotary Club not long 

ago sponsored a picnic to which they invited 40 

lads, half of whom were Harajans, by im- 


memorial custom considered “untouchables.” 


Australia 
A School Came to Them 


Hosart—Youngsters in hospitals need more 
than medical treatment. They should have ed- 
ucational opportunities, too. So to provide crip- 


pled youngsters at the Children’s Hospital with 
such a program, Rotarians of Hobart have been 
ponsible tor the establishment of a school. 


Eighteen children now attend. 

England 

Lads Get Job Training 
TWICKENHAM—Members of the Twickenham 

Rotary Club have volunteered to assume respons- 

ibility for training 20 Welsh boys for a profes- 

sion or trade. Four times annually the lads 


will have holidays in Wales, but they will train 


at the Shaftesbury Homes. 


Switzerland 

Provide Aid for Debt Ridden 
INTERLAKEN—Many people fall into debt 

through no fault of their own. They need coun- 
| and friendly help. Rotarians of Interlaken, 

realizing that fact, keep in touch with the office 

of prosecutions in order to help those individuals 


who need assistance in overcoming their difli- 


Canada 
Fun... Funds ...and Crippled Children 
Preston, Ont.—Community Service in the 
Rotary Club of Preston focuses exclusively on 
Crippled Children Work. In an average year 
the Club spends upward of $1,500 in this serv- 
ice. The carnival which it sponsors annually 
nets that amount. All members have parts in 
the great festival, pairing off to operate booths. 


The camera records a night of good 
fellowship at a Rotary family party 
in Ploesti, Rumania—Left to right 
(above): Percy R. Clark, host; lon 
I. Bujoiu, former Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce and a member 
of the Rotary Club of Bucharest; 
Agripa Popescu, Governor of Dis- 
trict 84; N. Poenaru, Ploesti Ro- 
tarian; in background, C. Eitel, Ro- 
tarian of Campina. . . . Sons and 
daughters, too, had a festive time. 
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To this luncheon in a patio of the 
Puerto Rico Experiment Station of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Mayaguez Rotarians in- 
vited agricultural extension agents 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 


With the Kitchener-Waterloo (Ont.) Rotary 
Club, the Preston Club holds an annual clinic 
and from this clinic come the cases to be treated. 
The Club handles between 35 and 45 cases 
each year. Incidental helps for the children each 
year include such items as four or five tonsilec- 
tomies, shoes, and _ braces. 


‘No Strangers in Rotary’ 

OsHawa, Ont.—‘“There are no strangers in 
Rotary,” Governor Thomas J. Patton, of District 
169, told Oshawa Rotarians on a recent visit. 
“And it is fine to have the boys stick out a 
hand and say, ‘Hello, Tom.’” Such welcomes, 
he said, make the strenuous job of being Gov- 
ernor pleasant. Club attendance at the meet 
ing was nearly 100 percent. Governor Patton 
defined Rotary and submitted a formula for a 
good Rotarian. 


They Always Enjoy the Game 

Woopstrock, Ont.—They always look for- 
ward to it, do Woodstock Rotarians—to the 
annual Rotary game dinner, that is. And well 
they may, for with wild duck, venison, and bear 
on any menu card, interest and appetite know 
Recently the fourth yearly gar 


no bounds. le 


dinner was gladly stowed away. 
Italy 
2,000 Lire for Study 


Pisa—So that a young man might continue 


f 


his studies in the United States, members of 
the Rotary Club of Pisa have awarded him 2,000 


lire. 
Hungary 
Unselfish Effort Rewarded 


Bupapest—To a non-Rotarian of the city w 
distinguishes himself by unselfish service to th 


) 


community, the Budapest Rotary Club presents 


The most recent award went to the 


a medal. 
past lord mayor of the city for the improve 
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ment of the city’s aspect and the laying of a 


foundation for its future development. 


Wales 
Provide Career Tips 


Bay—The Rotary 


Bay has formed a “library of careers,” 


Club of Colwyn 
any 

which 1s 

Members 


of the community will thus have a chance to 


CoLwyYN 


an addition to the local city library. 


learn the opportunities to be found in various 


professions, 


United States of America 


Prepare Panel of Presidents 
Dev Rio, Tex.—Sixteen Presidents have served 
the Rotary Club of Del Rio. 


incidentally, except two who 


To honor them— 
all are still active 
have moved away—two members have fashioned 
a Presidents Board containing photographs of 
the Club's Past Presidents. The Board hangs in 


the Club’s weekly meeting place. 


Pity Not the Lumberjack! 

Carisou, Mt.—Being a lumberjack is nic 
work if you can get it, to use a bit of current 
35 Caribou Ro 


tarians when they'd polished off a lumberjacks’ 


slang. So, at least, concluded 


dinner given them by Rotarian S. W. Collins 
at one of his lumbering camps. This is what 
they tucked away: 16 quarts of beans, 12 dozen 
biscuits, 8 pies, 10 pounds of frankfurts, mounds 


molasses cake—all 
20 


of cookies, sweetcake, and 
of which was sluiced down with quarts of 
coffee. 


work. 


Proceeds of the lunch went to charity 


Help Small Tongues Untwist 


Urzana, ILtt.—Eight of every 100 school chil- 
dren in the United States have some sort of 
speech defect. Some lisp, some cling to baby 
talk, some stutter. Urbana Rotarians, consider- 
ing that fact, found their school children no 
exception. Challenged, they first appointed a 
Committee to organize corrective classes in the 
grade Next they hired a graduate 
speech student to teach. During the first half 
year, 108 children enrolled, and eagerly, for 
the teacher makes the courses so fascinating 
that many children whose speech is normal ask 


schools. 





Witnessed by Aberdeen, Miss., Ro- 
tarians, Paul P. Harris, Founder of 
Rotary, plants a tree of friendship, 
one of many which he has placed in 
the countries of the Rotary world. 


to join. Correctional courses for high-school 
students also are being planned The work, to 
which the Club has thus far given $600, is 
under the direction of the superintendent of 


Urbana schools, Rotarian T. H. Cobb 


‘With a Song by the Fire 


Puecps, Wis.—Littl but mighty — and 
mighty happy—just about sums up the Rota 
Club of Phelps. It has 11 members. If the 


Club had a “What We Have Done Report,” it 
would read like this: Worked for and finally got 
a game refuge near the city; h rm State 
Conservation Commission's method of gather 
ing pike spawn from local lak ent nice sum 
of money to Red Cross for relief of flood suf 
ferers in early 1937; initiate or rt evel 
worthy project in the cit As for the Club 
happiness—it meets in a hunting lodge « 
Monday night, eating bef 1 blazing heart 
Fellowship and fun just naturally crackle along 
with the fire. 
Post Letters of Friendship 

BripGeTron, N. J.—Rotarians of Bridgeton, 
N. J., are vd ring to vit 
every other Rot Cl in t \ t ) 
percent of tl tt t 
I ies. It is tl ) ill ¢ 
which have received letters f{ t rw I 
spond with a repl 
Pac k Crou ds and Laue As 

CHEROKEE, OKLA TI | in, but 
till there wasn't gl Rot 
Club of ¢ kee d its ar tl 
recent] the eighth in tl N ndred 
p ople crowded the city’s i t | 
and spent an evening of unrest aughter 
and fun. 
Would Give City Youth Rebirth 

East CLEVELAND, On1o—T] read Rebirth of 
the Barefoot Boy—and Gurl, by William F. Me 
Dermott (November Re ARIAN), did th Ro 
tarians of East Cleveland. It started them thinl 
ing along a new track If all these things 
which 4-H Clubs and ot 
doing for tarm outh are pr 1 ) iluable, 
they asked themselves, how about tl it yuth? 
Is he being overlooked? Maybe a 1Z in be 


To welcome 400 “passengers” 
gary, Alta., Canada, transformed a hotel lobby into a unique 


to a recent Famil) 
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the Club--that is, to attend whenever time 
mrmitted. Ten representatives of six countries 
were present at a recent meeting, at which Ro 
tal Fourth Object was stressed 


/ 
Congratulations 


I wenty-hive irs ago Rotary came to the Stat 
f Inchana a to Indianapolis Not content to 
remember their Club’s founding with a one-day 
celebration, Indianapolis Rotarians are making 
1938 their Silver Anniversary Year, with all Ro 
tary activit bearing a distinct anniversary flavor 
ind = pointednes A Silver Anniversary Year 











like this are usual during 
the annual Smelt Jamboree in April 
Mich., at which time 
the Rotary Club sends souvenir box- 
Clubs which 


at ij scanaova, 


es of smelt to othe 
share cost of dipping and shipping. 
Last year 69 Clubs were recipients. 


ter is bei issued as a memento When 
the Rotary Club of Newton, Iowa, celebrated its 
th birthday recently, ten Past Presidents were 
resent and on the program The Club charter 


ind pictures of the charter members were on 


~ 


rifts for Guests 


ScHUYLKILL Haven, Pa. —_ Internationality 


tas taken on a new meaning since a recent 
meeting of the Rotary Club at which Schuylkill 


laven members distributed among their lady 


guests unusual but useful gifts which had their 
origin in 46 different countries. To their over- 


seas friends, letters of appreciation were sent. 


Job Hints for Job Hunters 


Torrance, Caurr.—After graduation, what? 
is not the problem for high-school students in 
Torrance that it is in some cities, for the Rotary 
Club has adopted a double-barrelled plan to 
help them answer that perturbing question. In 
the high school has been established a vocational 
library stocked with books, magazines, and 


Photo: Johnson & Peterson 


other helps dealing with the various businesses 
and professions. Over the bookshelf hangs a 
framed letter, signed by Club members, invit- 
ing students to call on them for advice regard- 
ing vocational fields. The plan’s second “bar- 
rel’ was a course of lectures, during school 
hours, by prominent men on opportunities and 
requirements of various job fields. Interests of 


students were determined by a survey. 


‘Now I'll Tell One’ 

Yewxers, N. Y.—No time for fun or frolic? 
Always serious? Well, here's an idea Rotarians 
ot Yonkers developed for All Fools’ Day ( April 
1) last year which other Clubs might wish to 
ust At the meeting, jokes and humorous anec- 
dotes—usually containing a good-natured reflec- 
participating—were 


tion on the individuals 


passed out to each member to be read. All in 
the spirit of the day, snickers and guffaws mixed 
to indicate that here everything in the world 
was not to be taken seriously—at least for one 


day in the year. 


Grow Flowers and Friendship 

TurTLE Creek, Pa.—To acquaint Rotarians 
of other lands with Turtle Creek and its Ro- 
tary Club, a letter from each member has gone 
forth to a Rotarian in another country. Enclosed 
was a package of portulaca flower seeds with 
a suggestion that they be planted. So that the 
high-school campus of Turtle Creek may be 
adorned with an International Flower Circle, 
the letters contained requests that the recipients 
send perennial flower seeds from their own 


lands. 


Skates for Skaters 

Mount Vernon, N. Y.—For 13 years Ro- 
tarians have paid their annual tribute to the 
city’s bovhood. At a recent meeting 130 Boys’ 
Club members flocked to a turkey dinner and 
a program of song, conjury, short talks by 


Rotarians and boys’ representatives. To these 


THE ROTARIAN 


At an annual party such as this do 
members of the Rotary Club of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., become better ac- 
quainted with the community's un- 
derprivileged boys they sponsor. 


“Rotarians of tomorrow” were presented roller 
skates for use in their clubrooms. Representa- 


tives of other service clubs were also present. 


Now They Can Stay in School 

STapLes, Minn.—‘‘Now, if we could help 
them with perhaps only a few hours’ part-time 
work a week, a number of our boys and girls 
could continue in high school.” The sugges- 
tion challenged the attention and efforts of the 
Rotary Club; a search was instituted for jobs 
which the youngsters could do and in the 
meantime remain in school. The result: 12 to 
15 young people are continuing their education 
in the Staples High School. 


$1,000 for Boys’ Club 

FREDERICKSBURG, Va.—Boys have a right to 
a place where they can meet their friends and 
indulge in activities which make for sound 
bodies and minds. Believing that, and, inci- 
dentally, building wisely for the betterment of 
their community, Rotarians of Fredericksburg 
have voted $1,000 for the organization and 
sponsorship of a boys’ club. 


Attention, Fathers! 

Piqua, On1o—They start in early in Piqua— 
training fathers in the ways of newly born in- 
fants, that is. To each new father the Rotary 
Club’s only bachelor presents a high chair, along 
with a list of instructions for care of infants. 
Members are provided with loud guffaws, the 
father is thoroughly instructed, the child gets 
its first piece of furniture. The same Rotarian 
who chairmans the High-Chair Committee | 
for 12 years headed the planning for the an 
nual rural-urban acquaintance banquet, the 


is 


most recent of which gave Rotarians and their 
farmer guests ample opportunity to become ac 
quainted with each other, a turkey dinner, a 
splendid program. 


Acquaint Students with Business 
STAFFORD, Kans. — The trouble with school 
is that you have to wait until you get out to 
find what business is all about. Ever hear a 
lad—perhaps your own—say that? Well, Ro- 
tarians of Stafford are forestalling that view- 
point in the lécal high school. Being offered 
this year—as a Rotary-sponsored Youth Service 
project—is a business-preview course for junior 
and senior students. Classes are held for an 
hour each day, with each week seeing a differ- 


Dads and their lads meet and eat together annually at the Fathers and Sons 


Dinner of the Rotary Club of Pottsville, Pa. 


This year 27 less-privileged boys 


whom the Club sends to a Scout camp each Summer were also invited to attend. 
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Literally the center of attraction was this group of crippled children made happy at a party which was held 
a meeting of the Rotary Club of LaCrosse, Wis... . Crippled children work ts an actit that has lon 
with Rotary Clubs. Thousands of such handicapped children throughout the world benefit 

Sale which is sponsored by the International Society of Crippled children, this year being 


ent business or professional man pointing out ate heartil To t ngst in t ‘rious | ( 
opportunities of his or an allied vocation. grades who show the greatest improvement in 
effort go medals at the ter The $200 
TrainaLad... which the Club uses annu 
ARDMORE, OKLA.—Train a lad in the way he is well spent, tl vembers { for the plan t 
should go, and when he grows up, he will not reaches some 15,000 pupi 


depart therefrom—so runs the thought, if not 


the words, of a well-known axiom. To put it Hunt Hares and Feathers R ( 





bi 
into action, Ardmore Rotarians have as their NEWCASTLE, IND.—For , Rotarians of 
guest each month of the school year a boy se- Newcastle ha ntertained their farmer friend t 
lected from and by the senior class of the high at a Club 1 tin Not long ago t were re 
school. At the month's end the lad gives his 
impression of Rotary as he has learned to know t 


it, introduces his successor. : 
hate ‘“ ‘ 4 ai ‘] Find Gold an K 

. , err é , 7 . Z 
World Peace Is Meeting's Theme J , Cum Np, K 


4 
Enpicorr, N. Y.— “A minor adventure in “ a: 
— ’ 


international! understanding” it was called, that 


meeting which recently brought together in an 
International Circle of Friendship members of 
the Endicott Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Clubs, 
and the International Business Machines Sales 
School No. 305. And truly it was, for each 


organization includes in its official name the 


word “International.” Too, representatives of 








14 nations were present. World peace was the _ 
hub around which the spe ikers of the evening ’ 
turned their thoughts before the 200 present. 

, Winning rink in the recent annual 65 | 
Provide Study Opportunity Se Puen a ee eee 

; volary urling bonspiel, with the t Kt 

ATLANTA, Ga— That young men might have Rotary Club of Kitchener-Waterloo, ; 
the privilege of further study in selected fields, : . 
the Rotary Club of Atlanta established its Edu- Ont., Canada, as host, u - bats = 
cation Foundation. Now in Denmark studying group of jour players jrom Guelph. aah 
agricultural conditions for a vear is a young Tale of Tr) C} 
man who is grateful to Atlanta Rotarians for warded for t rricnai vhen the Vere ( ' Cc 
the privilege. His enhanced knowledge will invited, by the farmer nt ening day of t 
be put to effective use on his return to the the rabbit-hunting .s eo = a 
United States. all-day rabbit (and pheasant) hunt. Luck wa Rota 
in. good and ut art n better; t next evening R ’ 
So That They May Read the rural folk prepared the animals and birds, 

EUGENE, OretG.-——Good news will get around, served them in large quanti ined with th of Dalt ( 
believe members of the Rotary Club of Eugene. Rotarians in the attendant feast bi 
But why not give it a boost, if possible? they ‘ . 
ask. And as an answer, they make certain, Checks for Chicks 
after they have read their current issue of THE PENNSBURG-East GREENVILI Pa. — Gi , 
ROTARIAN, to pass along their copies to the youth something to work wit da il to 
country schools which dot the countv. Young- work toward, and then watch him! Penns 
sters, when they become oldsters, will be thus 
well acquainted with Rotary and its Objects. Honored guest at an intercity meet 

at Vineland, N. ]., was Rotary In- 

Medals for Improvement ternational Director Franz Schnei- 

New Beprorp, Mass.—It'’s worth while, the derhan, of Salzburg, Austria, shown 
plan of giving medals for improvement in ef- here (holding gift) with C. Edgar 


fort in the schools of greater New Bedford. Dreher 
At least the Rotarians have found it so, and 1 
they have been sponsoring the idea for several 
years. The school principals and teachers codper- 


1937-38 Convention Com- 
mittee member (left), and Past Inter- 
national Vice-President C.W. Ackley 
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CONVENTION... BOUND ? 


Route yourself. via The 
OLYMPIAN 
and the 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


3! 








LHILAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


~PACiFIC iii ; 


Going to or returning from 
the San Francisco convention of the Rotary 
International, plan to see the scenically 
beautiful and commercially interesting North- 
west. Low fares apply via Seattle, Tacoma or 
Portland; stopovers anywhere. Go one way 
and return another. 

The air-conditioned, roller bearing 
OLYMPIAN is electrified for 656 miles over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and. Cascades—a 
delightful experience in smooth, clean, silent 
travel, Finest modern sleeping car equipment, 
observation- club car—barber, valet, ladies’ 
lounge, radio—and open observation cars 
through the mountains. Meals, in new com- 
modious dining cars, that make men happy. 


Let us help you plan your itinerary. 


L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
he Milwaukee Road 


Union Station, Chicage, Ill. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Enrich Your 
Home With Genuine 






contribute 
the +sichness and 
charm of your home than the 


Nothing _ will 
more to 


colorful beauty of hand- 
made oriental rugs. The idea 
that orientals are expensive 
is, of Course, erroneous. 
True, ‘they are luxurious, but 
not a luxury. Fine orientals 
are a sound and enduring in- 
vestment. We ship rugs on 
approval to Rotarians and 
their friends. We will wel- 
come — and promptly ac- 
knowledge your inquiries. 


Free! Booklet on Oriental Rugs 


Nahigian Bros. /nc. 
169 N. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 











Keep Walking 
A fellow met Socrates on the street one day 
and said: “Our Master, how can I go to Mt. 
Olympus?” Mt. Olympus was the heaven of the 
Greeks. It was a place to which all the Greeks 
came, and the poor fellow wanted to get to the 
peak of Mt. Olympus. And the only answer that 
the wisest of all the Greeks could give to the 
most ignorant was: “My friend, if you want to 
reach Mt. Olympus, keep walking in that direc- 
tion.” If Rotary expects to reach the Mt. Olym- 
pus which lies in the golden days ahead, let’s 
keep walking and walking, just walking in that 
direction.” 
Jutian S. Micver, Rotarian 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * * 
Truth about Robinson Crusoe 
Many think of Robinson Crusoe alone on a 
desert island as the ideal of individualism, But 
he carried with him the inventions and _ tools 
and ideas of countless thousands whose names 
are now lost in oblivion, and when his man 
Friday appeared, there arose many advantages, 
but many obligations. Companionship and co- 
Operation made his life easier and happier. 
H. E. Ranaut, former Rotarian 
Flint, Michigan 
. * * 
The Slower, Surer Way 
We of Rotary have no expectation that the 
struggle against war can be won dramatically. 
We have no plan of campaign, no grand strategy 
against ( We upon the 
longer, slower, surer way. We would make our- 
selves felt through a fellowship of business and 
professional men attaining to an understanding 


“abinets. have entered 


of each other across international boundaries, 
willing good to each other and to all men, 
firming the foundation upon which peace must 
stand if ever it is to stand against the gusts 
and whirlwinds of national passions. 

War will cease, in our Rotary reasoning, only 
when men will it to cease. We have the pa- 
tience to attack it at its source, in the hearts 
of men, beginning with our own. 

ALLEN D. ALBERT, Rotarian 
Past President of Rotary International 
Chicago, Illinois 


(In an address at Rotary’s Mexico City Conven- 


tion.) 
a 


Thinking, Not Feeling 
We must encourage and promote a spirit of 
right thinking, instead of right feeling. We, 
as Rotarians, should give serious thought when 
it comes to the subject of war, to impress on the 
minds of the youth of our land the cruel fact 
that in all wars the young men do the fighting, 
the mothers the weeping, and the older men 
reap the profits, and that wars never settle any- 
thing. 
Atvin C. Boum, Rotarian 
Edwardsville, Illinois 
eo. * 


The Genus Mollusk 

Consider the mollusk and his outlook on life. 
He has no bone, but lives in a hard shell; he 
keeps himself to himself; lives on the ground 
floor, clinging to his own particular patch of 
mud or rock; has little interest in his fello:v 
creatures or the world generally; never strives 
to rise or to lift others, but resists all efforts 
to move him in any direction; his service is 
confined within his own shell. Ultimately, if he 
be of a superior sort, he is consumed with lemon 











The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


axetil BACON, ever quick with an apt 
phrase, commented that “reading maketh a full 
man.” To enable Rotarian readers to check 
their fullness upon completion of the current 
issue, the Kiver-to-Kiver Klub was organized. 

This is the way to obtain Klub membership: 
Following are ten questions based on the April 
Rorartan. Read them and check what you be- 
lieve the correct answers. Then turn to page 
71; if you have eight of the ten correct—a 
score of 80—you may consider yourself a mem- 
ber of the rapidly growing Kiver-to-Kiver Klub. 

1. According to Gelett Burgess, when a cer- 
tain railroad wanted to attract passengers, it— 

Permitted smoking in all cars. 
Used rubber tires on Pullmans. 
Improved travelling comfort of women. 

2. San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, says 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, has become a remark- 
able arboretum, ranking with— 

Central Park, New York City. 
Kew Gardens, England. 
Albert 1 Garden, Nice, France. 

3. Tethered at the Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 
this month is the steed of Maurice Duperrey, 
President of Rotary International. Or is it? 

It is. It isn’t. 

4, The work of Dr. Howard Haggard, of 

Yale, is mentioned in an article by— 


Mr. Lewis. Mr. de la Mare. Dr. Laird. 


5. In this month’s Rotarian, Rotary Inter- 
national has been called a “distinguished physi- 
cian” by— 

Charles L. Wheeler. Daniel C. Roper. 
James T. Shotwell. Alfred Morley. 

6. In the Arctic Circle region, Winter flying 

lasts, according to a contributor, from— 
September to February. 
October to June. 
May to November. 

7. Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, was born 
in— 

Racine, Wis. Chicago, Ill. Canton, Ohio. 

8. The Berne Copyright Union is mentioned 
in— 

Commerce the Civilizer. 
A Girdle of Good Minds. 
That Menu for Lunch. 
Where Land Makes Men. 

9. William Lyon Phelps discusses the latest 

book by Pearl S. Buck, which is a— 
Novel of American life. 
Sequel to The Good Earth. 
Discussion of oriental religions. 

10. In the Club-of-the-Year Contest, Ithaca, 
N. Y., placed first in the— 

Club Service division. 
Vocational Service division. 
Community Service division. 
International Service division. 
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and brown bread, a glass of champagne, or, 
it may be, the humbler bottle of stout. In that 
death he is said to be sustaining and pees 
esteemed by invalids, financiers, and some 

orary secretaries. In life he is pretty uss 
There are no Rotarians among mollusks. W 
about the reverse? 

H. E. Gattoway, R 


Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, Englan 
(In his Club bulletin for July 29, 1924) 
ene 


Teach the Truth 
The world needs a new type of education— 
an education that teaches historical facts as t 
are, rather than distorting them in a camou 
flaze of self-righteousness; and education where 
the vouth of the land is taught that patriotism 
does not necessarily alone require military serv- 
ice, nor dazzle their eyes by shining uniforms 
and fill their ears with martial music; an edu 
cation that does not teach that one’s count 
can do no wrong and that her causes have al- 
wavs been noble and righteous ones; that does 
not confine itself to the glorification of military 
heroes and the achievements of war and that 
the battlefield is the only place where lasting 
glory can be gained; that will teach that it is 
patriotic to live and live nobly for one’s 
country as it is to die for her. 
H. C. WEGNER, Rotarian 
Waupun, Wisconsin 


(In a Rotary Club ac 


Start in the High Chair 
Prisons are monuments to neglected children. 
We must start in the high chair, not in 
1 
| 


the shadow of the electric chair, if we woul 


save these children. 
Epwarp C. R. BaGLey 
Deputy Commissioner of Correction 
of Massachusetts 


(In an address to a meeting of several Massa 
chusetts Rotary Clubs, at Quincy) 


- . 7 


Comment from Cuba 

No one can doubt the good influence of Ro 
tary in all the countries where it sets its ideals 
The discussion of problems that affect the com- 
munity, alone produces good effects of great 
advantage. The Rotarian, necessarily, becomes 
a well-informed citizen of the affairs of vital 
interest, because week after week these are dis- 


cussed in his presence. The citizenlike prepara- 


4 


tion that these ample discussions afford | 
appreciated value everywhere, but especially so 


among us, where the obstinate custorn among 


businessmen was to look upon all that was not 


related in any way with their particular inter- 
est, with indifference. Today, very much in- 
debted to Rotary, one can see in them the sense 
of civic responsibility, growing day by da 


(From an editorial in Carteles, a Cuban maga 
zine) 


. * 
Theft-Proof Treasure 
Surely profit isn’t just the difference between 
Profit is that 
certain intangible satisfaction that comes to you 


gross cost and net selling prices 


and to me as the result of our fair trade one 
with the other, a feeling of having given value 
plus service and having received payment plus 
appreciation. These trades are daily occur- 
rences in modern business. Such is the Romance 
of Business. Success, then, may be defined as 
accumulated satisfaction. This success we can 
take with us. It is the treasure that thieves 
cannot steal nor rust corrode. Truly he profits 
best who serves most. 
AL Posr, Rotarian 
Oceanside, California 


(In a daily column he writes for the Oceanside 
Blade-Tribune) 


IT’S EASY TO INCLUDE THIS PLAY- 
GROUND IN THE TRIP 


The heart of the Southern California 
vacationland is only 2% hours by air, 
10 or less by highway OI rail, from 
Rotary convention headquarters. Most 
tickets can be routed via Los Angeles 
for no extra fare. So it’s a real oppor- 
tunity you shouldn’t miss, to see and 
enjoy this play ground’s amazingly Var- 
1ed vacation fun on your way to or from 


the convention in San Francisco. 


And Southern California today is 
more fun than ever before! There are 
all the natural attractions you're famil- 
iar with—the mountains, beaches, 
pleasure islands, palms, orange groves, 
Missions, foreign flavor, deep-sea fish- 
ing, golfand every ia at he 2 og 
less days and cool, brisk nights—the 
interesting native industries and famed 
resort cities like Beverly Hills, Santa 
Monica, Long Beach, 


mona, Pasadena and others in Los 


Gle wiake:'1 -0- 


Angeles County and its neighbors. 


Now in addition to all this, Southern 
California offers you a new world 
thrills-the world of microphones and 
klieg lights, ofworld-premieres,"*sneak” 
previews and national network broad- 
casts, of stars and stand-ins, writers, 
actors, artists, wits, celebrities and next 
year’s fashions, at night clubs, cafes, 
polo matches, other events—the back- 
stage world of America’s new entertain- 


Hollywood. 


ment capital centering 


SEE IT ALL IN 2 WEEKS AT LOW COST 


Southern California is just overnight, 
even from New York, by plane, 2% to 
3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage. 
And vacation costs here average 22.8% 
under those of 20 leading U.S. resorts! 


When writing advertisers, please mention 
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FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 
This 80-page Official Guide Book 


wide ly acc lame d by 


ravel experts 


—plans your trip for you from start to 


finish: what to see and do, how to get 
here, time required, ite! zed cost 
schedules, plus over 100 phot graphs, 


maps, etc... authent factS avallablie 
] 


only thre ugh this non pront ce 


ity organization, Coupon | It FREE 


When you arrive, be sure to visit 


our new Official Information Bureau 
> West 6th St., Los Angeles for ex 
weet bili tneeitiens th moste yment 


out of your stay here. Free, of course. 


Please print name and addre 


( e to California forasg 

lion {dvise anyone not to ce P eel 

employment, lest he be disay te f 

tourists, the attractions are ! ite 

a MAIL COUPON TODAY......-. 
41l-Year Club of Southern California, ; 

s Dept. 4-L, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 

: Send me free book with complet 

© (including costs) of a Southe ( 

- tion. Also send free rout 

: i Oy e OF \ c . 

: booklets about counties checke I . 

* Angeles, 0 Orange, O River ‘ S : 

* Barbara. 0 Invo,.O San Dieg Trnipoe 

~ i Bernardino, O Ve ! Kern 

: 

: Name _ 

: Street 

: 

: City. 

: State_ 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Rotarian’ Magazine 
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Enroute te and from 


ROTARY CONVENTION 
at SAN FRANCISCO 








See Cool Colorado 


See Magic Yellowstone 
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See Glacier Park 


See the Black Hills 


Your choice of three great routes 
— via Denver and through ( not 
around) the Colorado Rockies and 
Salt Lake City; via the scenic upper 
Mississippi River, Yellowstone, 
Glacier and Pacific Northwest; via 
the Black Hills and Dude Ranch 
country, Yellowstone, Glacier and 
Pacific Northwest. Go one route and 
return another; no additional rail 
fare, liberal stop-over privileges. 


For free illustrated booklets, fares and 
intormation write 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Chicago, Ill. 


547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Is Service Overdone? 
Don't Paint the Lily!—Says Sinclair Lewis 


| Continued from page 8| 


and with joy I have returned to my 
Service-less cottage, where I get what I 
want, not what some assistant manager, 
promotion expert, or plain nuisance 
thinks I want, and where the whole pro- 
ceeding is so natural that nobody dreams 
of getting excited and self-congratulatory 


about it. 

A few years ago, in this same hotel, 
when you picked up the telephone re- 
ceiver, you heard nothing but “Number, 
| please,” quick but civil. Such a greeting 
| was as commonplace and as efficient as a 

toothbrush. But some rare soul who has 

been sidetracked from poetic drama into 
hotel promotion has changed all this, 
and now, before I can get down to tele- 
phonic business, I have to endure the 
linked sweetness long drawn out of some 
young lady, who is a stranger to me and 
| will, I ardently hope, continue to be a 
Good af-ter-nooooon, 


“ 


stranger, yearning, 
| at you-er serrrrr-vice.” 

From Tennyson’s day, it has been 
noted that afternoon is a slow-moving, 
tedious period of three or four hours, 

| but in my lady friend’s tender drawl, af- 

| ternoon seems to stretch on and on, 

| golden but boresome, for three or four 
days. 

And, also, I might be able to stand her 

_ uncalled-for lyric once, but when I have 
half a dozen telephone calls to make, 
and hope to make them as quickly and 
painlessly as possible, and when for half 
a dozen successive times I am expected 
to sit there on the edge of the hotel bed 
and wait till she finishes the aria and gets 
to work, it wears me down so that (I’m 
sure the telephone company will be glad 
to hear this) I make about half the calls 
that I had planned. 

There are, in this beehive of hustling 
hospitality, where (the hotel admits it) 
the Service is distinguished and omni- 
present, other attractive dodges. 

You get in from a dusty train trip; you 
have just time, before hurrying to an 
important dinner, to bathe and change 


clothes. 

You are in the tub when the telephone 
rings, and you crawl out of it, dripping 
and your back feeling crawly, to hear, 
in the manly yet canary-bird tone of an 
assistant manager, a complete stranger 
whose loving greetings you would never 
have missed, “Good af-ter-noooooon, Mr. 
Sinclair. This is Mr. Onions, the assist- 
ant manager. We are very glad to wel- 

| come you to our hotel-—” 


Oh, he is, is he? That’s why he 


dragged me out of the tub? Turned me 
into a human eel? 

“Glad to welcome you, and may I ask 
if your room is satisfactory?” 

Well, if it weren’t, would I take the 
trouble to share my secret with such a 
stranger as Brother Onions? And now I'll 
catch cold, undoubtedly, and be late for 
my engagement, all to satisfy the un- 
quenchable passion for Service that lurks 
in Mr. Onions’ little breast. 

And whatever he says, you may be 
sure he will call me “Mr. Sinclair” and 
not “Mr. Lewis.” 

I detest having to sneak down hotel 
fire escapes to avoid elevator boys, hall- 
men, bell captains, and doormen who try 
to make me feel at home by bellowing, 
“Good af-ter-noooooon, Mr. Sinclair.” 
And I cynically suspect that when the 
hidden female named Room Service does 
get it right, and says, “Yes, Mr. Lewis,” 
it isn’t because she has for a year now 
lovingly remembered my _ voice, but 
merely because she has a list of room 
numbers with the names of their occu- 
pants hanging up before her. 

I know how a hotel-service fanatic 
would answer me—in a tone for once 
singularly free of the saccharin melody 
of Service: 

“You may not like it, Mr. Sin— Mr. 
Lewis, but if I may say so, to us you 
are only one room bill, and there are 
thousands of customers who have taken 
the trouble to volunteer that our cour- 
teous Service makes them feel at home, 
and brings em back here every time.” 


Wiss, there are lovers of neighborly 
chatter who would volunteer that sort of 
thing—truthfyilly or no. But the grouches, 
the people who are infuriated by all this 
shower of rose water, wouldn’t trouble 
to make any comment at all, and it might 
be a good notion for our fanatic to try 
to find out how many of these silent 
grouches he is driving away daily. 
While we are on the telephone—in this 
same hotel, the telephone cord was so 
twisted that it would scarcely reach to the 
bedside. (It had probably been used by 
some irritated guest for hanging a Serv- 
ice expert.) I asked the helpful young 
lady operator to have it changed. “T'll 
have it attended to right away,” she 
chirped. That was Tuesday noon. 
As—of course—nothing had happened 
by Wednesday, I again spoke to her, or 
to one of her siren-voiced sisters. I was 
told to make my petition to the super- 
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visor, and again was I affectionately as- 
sured, by this supervisor, that all would 
be well. As all wasn’t well on Thurs- 
day, I tried again, and got another super- 
visor, who crooned, “It must have been 
my assistant you spoke to. She didn’t 
report it. My! She should have.” I 
agreed, but it was not until Friday that 
| had a new cord which made it possible 
to telephone without apoplexy—and all 
this not in an apartment I had leased for 
a year, but in a hotel suite taken by the 
day, where you get action—and a favor- 
able opinion of the place—quickly or not 
at all. 

I thought that the triumph of Service 
and of Guest-Is-Always-Rightism, in this 
typical large hotel, came on the day when 
I returned to my suite at 1 P. M., timidly 
dragging in a just-captured, still half-wild 
editor. It was to impress such grand 
dukes as editors—all of whom are rich, 
haughty, and decorated with long red 
beards—that I had taken this costly suite 
in the first place; otherwise, I would have 
had a nice single cubicle in the Salvation 
Army Hotel, where they don’t madden 
vou by boasting about Service. 


Th suite had not been made up—at 
| o'clock, though I had been away, and 
the room had been free for the demons 
oi Service to perform their wildest ecsta- 
sies, since 11. The editor took one look 
at scattered newspapers, littered ash trays, 
writhing bedclothes, and, I’m sure, de- 
cided that I was broke and he could cut 
my price in half. That’s Service! 

I have given particular attention to 
hotels because they, beyond all other in 
stitutions, advertise themselves as special- 
izing in Service. And I could be per- 
suaded to go on with a few other affec- 
tionate queries about hotels, such as: 
Why is it that all hotels seem to preter 
having their carpets ruined with tobacco 
ashes rather than to provide enough 
three-for-a-nickel glass ash trays for the 
Why is it that all cham- 
bermaids are too proud to note anything 


guests to steal? 


so vulgar as the supply of toilet paper? 
Why is it that all chambermaids put cig- 
arette packs and matchboxes into ash 
trays, from which they have to be re- 
moved before the trays can be used? Why 
is it that no room waiter ever brushes 
crumbs off the floor when he removes 
the table, though you may be entertain- 
ing guests and the crumbs look like a 
pest of locusts? 

Most of all, why is it that, apparently, 
no hotel housekeeping department uses 
such charts as were worked out long ago 
by Hotel Management, to be checked 
off daily by each maid in each room, so 
that she will know absolutely whether 
the light bulbs are good, whether the 


SOME DAY YOUR YOUNGSTER 
WILL DRIVE AN AUTOMOBILE 


taps are dripping, whether there is 


enough stationery, and the hundred 
other practical details that make a room 


None 


of these commonplace details would en- 


comfortable? I'll tell you why: 
able the managers to leap and revel in a 
rapture of Service. 

But there are plenty of fields other than 
hotel keeping where one may cast a bil 
lous eye upon the splendors of Service. 

Whenever an agent gets to me at home 
and starts off with, “Is that fine, hand 
some little fellow playing in front your 
lost. all 
chance of making a sale. He couldn't sell 


boy?” then and there he has 


me a million-dollar insurance policy, with 
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a 10-cent premium, and with free calen- 
dars thrown in annually. I am irritated 
by him. I feel that he is being intrusive, 
that the qualities of my offspring are none 
of his business—that, as a matter of fact, 
the boy isn’t so extraordinarily superior, 
anyway, and that it is slightly insulting 
on the part of an agent to think that I 
can be hypnotized by such obvious flat- 
tery, such verbal Service. 

I wonder again if there aren’t an un- 
known horde of resistant grouches like 
me? Wouldn’t it be sound commerce 
for the salesman to use his eyes first and 
his glib book-taught compliments. sec- 
ond—or never? No! For then he would 
not be serving the great tin god of Serv- 
ice! 

Take the filling station where the at- 
tendant not only wipes your windshield 
—a really wanted bit of Service—but in- 
sists that the day is hot, cold, wet, or 
dusty. I know it’s hot! It doesn’t cheer 
me one bit to have the elevator boy, 
garage man, soda clerk, and filling-sta- 
tion man all warn me of that astonish- 
ing heat. But all day long they are at it 
—feeling that they are being efficient in 
carolling at customers who don’t want 
to be soft-soaped. That’s Service! 

Then I think of a celebrated depart- 
ment store which, in its advertisements, 
works itself into a frenzy informing the 
world about its cheapness, its variety, and 
then daily makes enemies by not only 
delivering everything a day late, but 
usually, even then, delivering a flagpole 
if you have ordered a tent, and a volume 
of Euripides if you have wanted and paid 
for a bottle of mixed pickles. Apparent- 
ly, the managers of that renowned store 
can’t stoop to anything so sordid as 
trucks and deliveries. They are lost in a 
fine high rapture of poetic Service! 

And in the matter of Unservice, I al- 
ways think of the barber-shop and restau- 
rant coat-check imps who prevent you 
from putting on your own overcoat by 
choking you with the collar, then terri- 
fying you by reaching up under the over- 
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coat and tickling your back. And of the 
waiters who won't let you light your own 
cigarette, but insist on thrusting out a 
match and burning your nose. And of 
public stenographers who, unasked, put 
a sweetly pretty pink cover on your manu- 
script, and on it misspell the title. 

The Golden Rule has been coupled 
with the word Service. If that is to be 
done, let me suggest a footnote to the 
Golden Rule, admonishing you not to do 
unto others what it pleases your sense of 
importance and enterprise to think they 
may want, but to find out what they 
really want, and to do that unto them, 
even if thereby you confess yourself 
merely an honest hotel keeper or author 
or barber or coatroom attendant or insur- 
ance agent, and not an oratorical, high- 
falutin Apostle of Service! 


A Postscript by F. BP. A. 
(Franklin P. Adams ) 


In the millennium you will get waited 
on in a hardware store within ten min- 
utes of your entry; drugstores will use 
enough ink on cash-register soda-fountain 
checks so that purchasers can read them; 
linen shops will not have Must-Vacate 
Sales; taxi drivers will have change for 
a great big one-dollar bill; restaurants will 
know enough to advertise No Music, No 
Radio, No Other Entertainment; the 
municipal subway will equip stations 
with enough signs to tell a first-time pas- 
senger what to do; ash-tray areas will be 
at least 25 square inches; postage stamps 
won't curl up in warm weather; theater 
curtains will rise within five minutes of 
the advertised time; authors will refuse to 
be cocktail-partied or guest-of-honored; 
there will be no newspaper syndicates—if 
you want to read X’s stuff or see Y’s 
drawings, you will have to get the paper 
in which his stuff exclusively appears; 
and nobody will tell what he’d do if he 
were dictator, or what might happen in 
the millennium. 


Is Service Overdone? 
Why Ashes on Sugar?—Asks Gelett Burgess 


[Continued from page 9| 


now on the job, acting as critics of serv- 
ice. I don’t think any of the women who 
have found extra comforts and attentions 
on that road have ever complained. 

Let me tell of a sequence of favors 
granted me recently in a single day. Into 
a hardware shop I went for a piece of 
cellophane. Now I happen to abhor cel- 
lophane. (I am, in fact, the president of 
the Anti-Cellophane and Manhattan 


Clam Chowder Association.) But I was 
making a model house and had to have 
“glass” for the windows. A. sizable 
piece was cut off a roll and I offered 25 
cents in payment. “Oh, that’s all right,” 
said the clerk pleasantly and graciously. 

Next door I went into a stationer’s and 
asked to have removed that to me an- 
noying gadget which is supposed to 
clamp your fountain pen to your coat or 
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vest pocket. “How much?” I inquired. 
“No charge, sir,” was the friendly an- 
swer. “We are pleased to help you.” 

Well, I had quit smoking that month, 
and, to appease a yearning for tobacco, it 
is my wont to chew cocoa beans. I 
passed a wholesale chocolate place and in 
the office an affable clerk filled a half- 
pound bag with beans and presented 
them to me gratis. 

Lastly, I went to a paper warehouse. 
In retail stationers’ I can never find col- 
ored paper stiff enough with which to 
bind my manuscripts in the way Mr. 
Lewis deplores. I was cheerfully given, as 
“printer's samples,” six huge sheets each 
of red, yellow, blue, gray, and brown 
paper free of charge, and I staggered out 
under the load of almost $2 worth of of 
ferings. 

Now this might be called Superservice, 
but it awakened no peevish objection in 
my breast. I thought it was swell. I 
discovered that I had four friends in New 
York of whose existence I had been 
hitherto unaware. 

And a number of similar happy hap- 
penings have given me an inspiring idea 
of the friendliness pervading business 
methods which reconciled me to the fact 
that when a waitress in a restaurant came 
up to serve me, she cordially greeted me 
like a free woman, with “Hello.” It en- 
abled me to converse with the elevator 
boy about the weather with a real com- 
radeship and made the telephone oper- 
“Good afternoon” seem _ sponta- 
I doubt if she had 


ator’s 
neous and genuine. 
any particular interest in me; she was 
probably only following instructions; but 
still her greeting gave me, somehow, the 
idea that she liked her job, and was try- 
ing to do it well. 


Axp even when a waiter offered me a 
light for my cigarette, I was actually so 
cajoled by his courtesy that I believed he 
Never 


have I had my nose burned by such per- 


was teally trying to oblige me. 


haps too anxious Superservice; but if I 
had, I am afraid that, in my simplicity, I 
would have merely laughed. 

Every progressive project is apt to have 
faults. Universal suffrage, birth control, 
vegetarianism, pasteurized milk, peanuts, 
and popsicles, yea, even the books of S. 
Lewis and G. Burgess are all vulnerable 
to criticism in minor details. But the im- 
portant question is: are they, on the 
whole, good? Is, then, the fundamental 
idea of Superservice, despite its occasional 
faults and fancies, logical and desirable? 
Does it need a surgical operation like am- 
putation, or only a little massage and 
manicuring? 

Some hotels, you know, profess a belief 
that “the customer is always right” and 


therefore will be forced to give Mr. Lewis 
a more cr less enthusiastic endorsement, 
and so I shall have to detend them iny- 
self. 

When the 


moned Mr. Lewis from his bath, his ob- 


assistant manager sum- 
ject, I am sure, was not to display a mere 
saccharin suavity, but an honest desire 


And it 


would seem to me to have been an ex 


to see his least want supplied. 


cellent opportunity for Mr. Lewis to ob 


tain the ash trays he wanted. 


I, 1E brain which decrees that guests be 


addressed by name, which gives style and 
precision to the hotel service by training 
the bellboys in a military formation, 
which slips the morning paper under 
your door, which even instructs telephone 
operators to say “Good morning,” is the 
same brain which requires that all contact 
employees make a written note of every 
complaint or criticism voiced by guests, 
and presides at a weekly conference for 
the discussion and amelioration of any 
such undesirable and offending features 
of hotel service. 

What I mean is this: The more or 
less sincere “Good Morningism” of hotel 
service is but one detail of a system which 
works continually for the optimum of 


And if a 


feature or two has developed a tendency 


creature comfort for its guests. 


to run to seed or floriate extravagantly, 
that should not stultify the good inten- 
tion of Mine Host. Those intentions, in 
our best hotels, are being constantly real- 
ized in more and better ways of service. 
Now it is calendars and running ice water 
in all the rooms, now tipless cloakrooms, 
or sterilized and waxed-paper-covered 
drinking glasses changed every day, per 
sonal statione ry tor the occupants of suites 
or the loan of overnight kits (complete 
with pajamas, slippers, sterilized brush, 
comb, toothpaste, etc.) for guests arri\ ing 
unprepared, as well as birthday cards for 
their children. 

In any really modern hostelry, too, the 
suggestions of guests are always met if 
possible. If anyone should signify a wish 
to have the telephone operator become 
less familiar or not to be called by his 
name, the whim would undoubtedly be 
willingly, graciously, and promptly grat- 
ified. 

I have the word, however, of at least 
three great hotel proprietors in New York 
whose employees address the guests by 
name, that up to 4 o'clock on the after 
noon of December 22, 1937, not a single 
guest had ever voiced any such objections. 
Dale Carnegie, you know, is fond of 
saying, “I may be wrong, I often am,” 
but he struck at least one bull’s eye in his 
How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple when he declared that everybody was 
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gratified at being recognized by name. 
Mr. Lewis says that the unknown 
grouches seldom kick. I think that the 
Literary Digest surveys, the Story of Man- 
kind, and the Book of Knowledge, even 
ordinary commonsense, would refute that 
statement and estimate the proportion of 
those who find fault to those who praise 
as about one million to one. The sad fact 
is, as Mr. Lewis doubtless has found out 
(I have, anyway), that it is easier and 
much more fun to throw brickbats than 
bouquets. 

Moreover, all these superfluities, the 
fluffs and frills of service, are not added to 
a selling or hospitality scheme merely in 
order to satisfy an inordinate desire for 
unctuous comradeship. They are parts of 
a psychological plan which has not only 
been thoroughly analyzed and thought 
out, but has also been submitted to the 
test of practice. There are checks on the 


_ efficiency of so-called Superservice just as 


accurate as the checkup on advertising 
methods or laboratory experiments with 
rabbits and fruit flies. It has been dem- 
onstrated that they increase business be- 
cause most people are not so sated with 
adulation as to resent gratuitous favors 
and attention. ; 

Red ribbons bedeck boxes of candy 
simply because it pays. Cellophane isn’t 
wrapped around cigarettes as an osten- 
tatious display of commercial cream 
puffery. It is because apparently almost 
everyone except myself likes it and it 
sells goods. 

And, after all, Superservice is no new 
expedient in commerce. It is the same 
old trick of practical generosity alias 
good salesmanship, which they call /ag- 
niappe in New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
in Boston, Massachusetts, “a baker’s 
dozen.” 

It is the very same thing that makes 
the old grocer give a bag of gumdrops to 
a good customer’s child and a cigar to her 
husband. It’s the service that makes the 
heart grow fonder and knits up the rav- 
elled sleeve of care. Service which is the 
Mother of Invention, Service thy name is 
Legion, and a little Service now and then 
is relished by the wisest men. And so 
Service is as Service does. When it’s 
good, it’s very, very good; and when it’s 
bad, it annoys Sinclair Lewis, and me 
too. 

Of course, department stores do occa- 
sionally make mistakes in their orders 
and misdeliver merchandise. But the fact 
is that so far as Superservice is concerned, 
most of their customers complain not of 
too much of it but too little. There are 
plenty of wealthy snobs in the world who 
enjoy hearing “Ah, madam” and “Yes, 
madam” and such servilities. Every day, 
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managers have to face complaints that the 
sales service is too impersonal and takes 
too little human interest in purchasers. 
The average out-of-town customer would 
like to be received by special shoppers 
who would call her by name and inquire 
about the baby, and to whom could be 
confided not only every detail of the 
clothes she needs and the house she 
wishes to furnish, but also endless gossip 
from her matrimonial infelicities to Bun- 
ny’s bunions. Customers demand a 
guide, philosopher, and friend to conduct 
them personally through all the depart- 
ments of the store like Cook’s tourists. 
An important problem in a department 
store is to increase this very Superservice 
—employ more special shoppers and hu- 
manize its clerks to a more interested, in- 
timate, and tactful relation with pur- 
chasers. 


Bor IN recent years, competition in 
prices and mounting costs have forced de- 
partment stores to abandon much of the 
training of their sales force in the psy- 
chology of merchandising formerly given 
according to the admirable system of the 
late Lucinda Prince. And so now I am 
afraid that their Superservice exists main- 
ly in extravagant promises (which it must 
be admitted are not always realized) in 
their advertising. 

I, for one, should regret to see the at- 
tempt at this business of cheerfulness fail. 
For Superservice is the dew upon the rose 
of commerce. Sometimes it may be like 
the glycerine tears of movie stars, but the 
most of it, I am still naif and sanguine 
enough to believe, is a genuine endeavor 
to please. 

Many years ago in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, I had some friends in a family 
employing an old and devoted Chinese 
cook. At a dinner I once watched him 
bring in and proudly place upon the din- 
ing-room table a magnificent cake upon 
whose rich chocolate top he had in white 
melted sugar traced the words “God Is 
Love.” 

None of us impugned the motive of 
this tribute as blatant egoism or hypo- 
critical flattery. We merely thought it 
was funny. And just so I find the ami- 
able excesses of Superservice only amus- 
ing. I prefer it, and vastly, to being 
served with carelessness, rudeness, and 
sulky looks. 

My dear Sinclair Lewis, carp though 
you may and I hope always will, would 
you think of presenting to your talented 
wife a diamond necklace wrapped in a bit 
of newspaper? No, I believe that even 
you would add—just as your hotel man- 
ager tried to add—a little decoratively 
enveloping lace-papery Superservice. 
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lumbering Takes the Long Look 


[Continued from page 21| 


lands pays a yield tax of 12.5 percent at 
the time of cutting. These laws have 
encouraged forest owners to hold their 
cut-over land rather than to abandon it 
for tax delinquency. 

Every time society adjusts the tax laws 
better to fit the long cycle of timber 
growth, it makes it that much more 
feasible for the industry to harvest tim- 
ber as. a crop. 

There need be no future period of tim- 
ber famine between the cutting of the 
last big trees and the harvesting of the 
first new crop if there is close and sym- 
pathetic codperation between _ private 
owners, governmental agencies, and the 
general public. 

Nor is there opposition in the lumber 
industry itself to the enlargement of State 
and national forests, especially where 
marginal areas and unstable private 
holdings are acquired. Certainly greater 
stability in land ownership is necessary 
if there is to be a permanent forest re- 
gime. 

The West Coast lumber industry en- 
joyed more trade with other countries in 
1937 than in 1936, but it took a heavy 
tail spin in the latter part of the year ow- 
ing to war in the Orient. It is hoped 
that a reciprocal trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom will reopen that 
important market, and that the Australia 
and New Zealand markets may also be 
reopened eventually. 

During the earlier years of the West 
Coast lumber industry, exporting was its 
main source of growth, but today the 
domestic demand shows a relative in- 
crease, although the volume of produc- 
tion is still under 65 percent of prede- 
pression days. 

A tremendous merchandising field is 
opening up. There are more than 600 
standard commercial items in an average 
Douglas-fir log alone, while other woods 


provide many more items. 


Forestry 


From lookout high as eagle’s nest 

I keep with ever-watchful eye 

My vigil over oak and pine. 

I watch, with field glass levelled wide 
Across a nation’s timber lands, 

Lest smoke’s blue haze, lest molten sky 
And the wild charge of fear-crazed beasts 
Tell all too late the tragedy 

Of man’s rank carelessness. 

1, guardian of a finer wealth— 


Metal ring connectors, adding vastly to 
the strength of bolted timber joints, and 
new methods of laminating, which is 
gluing layers or sheets together, in a 
variety of truss forms, have been factors 
in a growing demand for timber for 





heavy construction. 

These methods have brought wood 
back into use in large buildings, oil-well 
derricks, radio towers, and bridge and 


roof trusses. 
Airplane hangars in Vermont, a great 


Ah-/ee-ee 


highway bridge in Ohio, an automobile 


means ROYALTY 


Brother Rotarian: This summer include 


carloading dock in Detroit, oil derricks 
and walking beams in Kansas, wood 
water pipe in Pittsburgh, piling and tim- in your San Francisco convention trip the 
bers for the construction of New York’s thrill of Hawaii’s most colorful festival 
World’s Fair, earthquake-resistant school a en ee 
buildings in California, a ski jump at 
Soldier Field in Chicago 


of the highlights of the use of North- 
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west forest products 


: a Advanced sailing reservations are heavy! 
country in 1937, 
Sut the great economic contribution of 


the lumber industry of Washington and 


Oregon to the nation is in the field of 


Low-cost homes are a 





home building. 
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material. 





Of the individual homes in the United | 
States, over 80 percent are lumber built 
or have timber framing. Among small 


low-cost homes, 90 percent are lumber 





built. The lumber industry, through the 
National Small Homes Demonstration 
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FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! nae 


There’s glamour out in America’s great 
Northwest and far West that spells a real 


vacation in any language! Yellowstone 


and in cooperation with the Federal 
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Housing Administration, has taken the 
leadership in mobilizing the ingenuities 


of the building and building-equipment 
National Park ... Gardiner Gateway, 
the historic entrance, and the new 
Red Lodge HIGH -road that skirts the 
“top of the world” for miles... dud 
ranches in Montana and Wyoming 
... Rainier National Park, the 
modern, bustling cities of the 
North Pacifie Coast ... California 
... Alaska. If you're going to the San 
Francisco Convention, travel one 
way via the colorful Northern Pacific 
country onthe famous North Coast 
Limited. Send the coupon below 
...we will send you full informa 
tion about the trip that intrigu 
you and just what it will cot. 


5. NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


industries in a nation-wide effort to sup- 
ply good modern housing at prices rang 
ing in different sections, from $2,500 to 
$5,000. 


In this field of low-cost housing lies 


one of the great opportunities for the 
lumber industry to serve both itself and 


the public. 
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at the TOP of the POCONOS 
Here's golf at its best! . . 1800 feet high in 
the famed Pocono Mountains. The sporty ter- 
rain, magnificent vistas, exhilarating air, all 
make for keenest enjoyment of the grand old 
game! Eighteen holes, including the deceptive 
“Punch Bowl’’ verdant fairways and greens 
kept in tip-top shape . . play from May to No- 
vember 

At the modern Inn you'll find congenial surround- 
ings—best of food—complete hotel service. A full 
entertainment program is featured—with music, 
dancing, movies, bridge. Outdoors a battery of 
tennis courts, arehery range, 22 miles of wooded 
bridle paths, Swiftwater stream for trout, Lake 
Minausin for boating and bathing, invite you 
For a weekend or the season, here’s your per- 
fect vacation at the Top of the Poconos! OPEN 
ALL YEAR 


STOP-OVER IN THE POCONOS 


Leave Chicago Friday 8 P.M., Buffalo Saturday 9:45 
A.M., arrive Pocono Summit 4:23 P Time for a 
round of golf, a real night’s rest in the mountain air 
and all day Sunday for outdoor fun Rested and re- 
freshed, you're ready for work in New York—only 3 
hours away! 

FREE BOOKLET—Golf at Pocono Manor—Address 
Herman V. Yeager, Gen, Mer., Pocono Manor, Pa, 


POCONO MANOR 


TOP OF THE POCONOS—PENNSYLVANIA 
N. ¥. OFFICE: 522 FIFTH AVE. VAN. 3-7200 
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sing the praises of New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt. 
They know from experi- 
ence that Rooseveltcomfort 
is worthy of the highest 
praise. They know, too, 
that at The Roosevelt they 
are assured of the finest 
accommodations in one of 
the most convenient loca- 
tions New York has to of- 
fer. Rates from $5 daily. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians play for dinner and supper 


dancing nightly in the Roosevelt Grill, 


Dhe 
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ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE 
AT 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
at 


Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
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May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 


Sincuar LEWIS, the first Amer- 
ican to receive the Nobel Prize in litera- 
ture, is now being attacked by those who 
formerly praised him most loudly. While 
he was composing this his latest novel, 
The Prodigal Parents, he must have fore- 
seen the violent anger and opposition 
certain to follow its publication; for no 
man knows better than he the prevailing 
emotional state of any one of the groups 
into which Americans may be conven- 
iently divided. Mr. Lewis is a skillful 
diagnostician, with his finger on the pub- 
lic pulse; unlike a certain type of poli- 
tician, who has his finger in the public 
purse. 

Since the appearance of this book, Mr. 
Lewis has been called a Philistine, a reac- 
tionary, a hater of progress, a slanderer 
of the younger generation. Many ap- 
parently sincerely believe that he has 
made a right-about-face, that he now de- 
fends what he formerly attacked, that he 
has gone over to the camp of the enemy. 

I myself think he is running true to 
form; that as a novelist, an artist, he is 
simply employing the same methods and 
the same technique that he used in Main 
Street and in Babbitt; it is the object, not 
the artist, that is different. The young 
sophisticated radical communistic class, 
so vocal in their enjoyment of any satire 
directed against the bourgeois type, nat- 
urally do not like to see themselves 
parodied, satirized, burlesqued, and 
made ridiculous. 

It depends so largely on whose ox is 
gored. People who read a book review 
or a drama criticism venomously attack- 
ing or ridiculing some new work, enjoy 
it immensely unless the object of the 
critic’s scorn happens to be in some in- 
timate way related to their own families 
or fortunes. I well remember a reviewer 
of new plays who took delight in ridi- 
culing new pieces which did not please 
his fancy, receiving an unpalatable dose 
of his own medicine when he happened 
to be concerned in the production of a 
new play. His rage against the critics 
amused me. 

When all is said, The Prodigal Parents 
is not so powerful, so full of vigor and 
vitality, as Main Street and Babbitt; and 
not so well written as Arrowsmith and 
Dodsworth. It must be remembered that 
we have all got used to Lewis, as we have 
to a familiar sight or a familiar sound; 
we cannot recapture the first fine careless 


rapture. The impact of the book is 


somewhat deadened by this familiarity, 
which is in part evidence that the author 
has not changed. For he really has not 
changed; he was always a NOVELIST, 
rather than a writer of political or social 
propaganda. He must be judged as a 
man of letters, not as a radical or a con- 
servative. 

The loud protest of anger and re- 
sentment and denial that all his books 
have received proves that he hit the mark 
at which he aimed. If one were alone 
in a dark room filled with active enemies, 
and one had a supply of bricks to throw, 
every time the throw was followed by a 
howl of pain or rage, it would prove that 
one had made a hit. 

I suggest the following tabulation: 
Main Street—Howls from small-town 

folk. 

Babbitt—Howls from successful business- 
men. 

Arrowsmith—Howls from physicians. 

Elmer Gantry—Howls from clergymen. 

Work of Art—Howls from novelists. 

It Can't Happen Here—Howls from 

New Dealers. 

The Prodigal Parents—Howls from 
young radicals. 

Lewis is a mimic—the best we have. 
In mimicry it is natural to mimic the 
more extravagant types. After he had 
written his first four major novels, I said, 
“You have burlesqued small townspeo- 
ple, fat-headed businessmen, commercial 
physicians, hypocritical evangelists and 
hot gospellers. Why don’t you employ the 
same methods against your own class, the 
writers, novelists, poets, etc.? Surely 
there are among them hypocritical, af- 
fected, arty persons who are more fond 
of publicity and cash than they are of 
their supposed ideals.” 

He wrote Work of Art, in which he 
showed that a hotel manager might be 
a more sincere artist than a professional 
novelist. 

Well, “at long last,” in The Prodigal 
Parents he has turned his attention to a 
class exceedingly familiar since the War: 
young communists who with one hand 
strike father in the face while with the 
other hand they pick his pocket. Now, 
there are plenty of young radicals who 
are sincere and idealistic and _noble- 
minded; but Lewis chose to follow his 
own method and satirize those who de- 
served it. For Lewis wants a_ better 
world; and he will holdup to ridicule all 
who are in the way. 
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In addition to the son and daughter 
who are mercilessly shown up in this 
novel, he introduces another type: those 
whose only merit is sincerity. These are 
the real communists, real revolutionists, 
who would gladly take part in a bloody 
reign of terror. 

The best-drawn character, and one that 
is an addition to the author’s gallery, is 
Mr. Cornplow, the small-town business- 
man, uncultivated, unaffected, the salt of 
the earth, the backbone of human society 
He is the “forgotten man” in the sense 
in which Professor Sumner, the inventor 
of the phrase, used it. 

* * * 

The new novel by Pearl S. Buck is re- 
markable in many ways, and especially 
in this: it is her first novel of American 
life. She told me once that the reason 
she wrote novels of China was that China 
had 


since she was gradu- 


been her home 
ated from college in 
Virginia; she wrote 
about the Chinese not 
from choice, but from 
necessity. She told me 
also that when she was 





a child, she made up 
her mind to become : Peart Buck 
writer and also not to publish anything 
until she had something to say. If others 
did the same, how many superfluous 
books would have remained in manu- 
script! 

The new novel, This Proud Heart, is 
confined almost exclusively to American 
life and conditions, with which she has 
become familiar during the last four or 
five years. It is, as I expected, very fine, 
for she is a consummate artist; it has dis- 
tinction of style, complete maturity of 
thought and observation, steadily main- 
tains the reader’s interest; but it seems 
much more subjective than The Good 
Earth, Mentally and spiritually, it is au- 
tobiographical; not necessarily defensive, 
but revelatory. The only character in the 
book who seems to me not quite real is 
the wealthy aristocratic husband, who 
seems to me to smell a little of melo- 
drama; his predecessor, while more sim- 
Although 1938 
is young, it is safe to say This Proud 
Heart is one of its best productions. 


ple, was also more real. 


* * * 


After these two important books, may 
I suggest two or three murder thrillers, 
romance to escape from reality. Agatha 
Christie, dependable girl, has exhibited 
once more her Belgian sleuth, Hercule 
Poirot, in the very plenitude of his pow- 
ers, in a story called Death on the Nile. 
The murderer escaped me entirely; so 
far as my humble powers of detection 


permitted, he was as safe as a saint; 
but Hercule got him! and her, too! 
Carolyn Wells, a grand old girl, has 
surpassed herself in her latest murder 
yarn, called The Missing Link. This you 
will read not only without leaving your 
chair, but also without a wiggle. There 
are sO many ways to murder people as 
revealed by sleuth-writers, it is a 
that 


Carolyn Wells has picked one of the most 


our 


wonder anybody remains alive. 


devilish. 
All my 


for this issue are girls; and after two 


purveyors of murder chosen 
experienced masters of the art, enter a 
new girl, an American, and she deserves 
a fanfare, for she is a notable addition. 
Her first book is called Dance of Death 
and there is in it nothing Laodicean; for 
a hot corpse is found buried in snow! 
Wow! and yet again, wow! This new 
author is (most ineptly) named Helen 
McCloy. 
. * - 

James A. Roy, professor of English at 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, has written a lively and enliven 
ing and most charming book called J. M. 
Barrie: An Appreciation. It brings the 
reader very close to the best-loved author 
of our times. Many anecdotes, citations 
from letters and conversations, add to 
the value of the work; and the numerous 
The 
trait facing the title-page looks exactly as 
Barrie looked when I last talked with him 
in 1935. 


illustrations are well chosen. por 


* * * 


Stuart Chase’s provocative and mad 
dening book The Tyranny of Words will 
\ give every one of its 

readers a headache, but 


Not 


even the most ac curate, 


it 1s worth it. 
truth-loving man can 
read it without a con 
But 


viction of sin. 


those who need it most, 





2 7 the spellbinders, will 
Stuart Chase 
probably not read it. 
The main difficulty with speech is speech. 
I mean just that; language, spoken or 
written, is an exceedingly crude method 
of expressing or transferring ideas. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that only a very 
few are masters of the art of expression. 
It is like the game of golf which has been 
defined as “an attempt to put a very 
small ball into a very small hole with an 
instrument ill adapted to the purpose.” 
No wonder there are 100,000 duffers to 
one expert. 

Now 
strongly that in his masterpiece The Ring 
and the Book he said that all human testi 


Robert Browning felt this so 


mony was worthless and that in the next 


69 
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@ Every selling organization has an 
opening for another good salesman. 
But there are certain fundamentals of 
salesmanship which a man must know 
in order to capitalize his talents and 
personality. and these can be acquired 
through spare-time study at home. Ask 
for complete information. 
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EFFICIENCY... 


OORE’S Loose Leaf Binders and Record 
Sheets will help you keep your records 


more conveniently, more economically 
Simple and accessible. A great number of sheets 
may be safely held in small space. Sheets may 
be removed instantly without disturbing others. 
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Floor show at dinner and 
supper in Cafe Marguery 
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Your Picture for Publication 


Newspapers, magazines, and trade papers 
often request your picture for publication. 
Don't send them your valuable portrait 

We make 5 x 7” , 
suitable for reproduction from your favorite 
photograph. Any clear picture will do, regard- 
less of size 

The prices are: 12 for $5.00, 25 for $8.00, 
50 for $14.00 and 100 for $25.00 

Your photograph will be returned imme- 
diately in perfect condition. Get a supply of 
these glessies, and your picture problem will 
be solved. 


MITCHELL STUDIOS 
ttt W. Lexington Street Baitimore, Maryland 
Established over 35 years at the same address 


Glossy pictures, especially 
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world we should (he hoped) have some 
means of communication less clumsy 
than words. For husbands and wives 
have separated, business bankruptcies 
have occurred, nations have gone to war, 
simply because of the misunderstanding 
inseparable from verbal communications. 
This is what Browning said: 

“. .. Expect nor question nor reply 
At what we figure as God’s judgment- 


bar! 

None of this vile way by the barren 
words 

Which, more than any deed, charac- 
terize 


Man as made subject to a curse: no 


speech—” 


“Without the least incumbency to lie, 

—Why, can he tell you what a rose 
is like, 

Or how the birds fly, and not slip to 
false 

Though truth serve better? Man must 
tell his mate 

Of you, me and himself, knowing he 
lies, 

Knowing his fellow knows the same— 
will think 

‘He lies, it is the method of a man!’ 

And yet will speak for answer ‘It is 
truth’ 

To him who shall rejoin ‘Again a lie!’ 

Therefore these filthy rags of speech, 
this coil 

Of statement, comment, query, and re- 
Sponse, 

Tatters all too contaminate for use...” 


The Importance of Living, by Lin 
Yutang, is filled with the wisdom of this 
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world, and is cleverly and amusingly 
well written. Like many philosophers 
from Europe and Asia, he feels called 
upon to tell Americans how to be happy 
and how to live, etc. Well, we can all 
learn, but it amuses me to have so many 
intelligent persons from other countries 
point out how unhappy we Americans 
are. God knows that there are too many 
unhappy people everywhere; but while I 
do not think the U. S. A. is either the 
greatest or the most 
important country in 
the world, I believe it 
is assuredly the most 
comfortable; I believe 
also a larger propor- 
tion of its inhabitants 
are happier than the 
same proportion in 
most other nations. In 
fact, I think our ebullient spirits get on 
the nerves of visitors, and they try to 
persuade themselves that our energy is 
pathological rather than an excess of 
vitality. I have not forgotten that Maxim 
Gorki, the Russian, said that he saw in a 
visit to Coney Island only unhappy and 
wretched Americans. Golly! 

But for all intelligent readers, Lin 
Yutang’s book will be rewarding in its 
earthly wisdom, in its humor, in_ its 
charm. Furthermore, he is the most 
tremendous optimist I know. 

- 


Lin Yutang 


Books mentioned, their publishers and prices: 


The Prodigal Parents. Sinclair Lewis. Doub 
leday, Doran. $2.50—This Proud Heart. Pearl 
S. Buck. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50—Death 
on the Nile. Agatha Christie. Dodd, Mead 
$2.00—The Missing Link. Carolyn Wells. Lipp 
incott. $2.00—Dance of Death. Helen McCloy 
William Morrow. $2.00—J. M. Barrie: An Ap- 
preciation. James A. Roy. Scribners. $2.75 
The Tyranny of Words. Stuart Chase. Harcourt, 


The Importance of Living. Lin 
$3.00. 


$2.50. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 


Brace. 
Yutang. 


Pipes 


(The Reverie of a Wanderer) 


Briar pipe, meerschaum, what an array! 

Bent pipes, straight pipes, pipes of clay. 

All of them friends that have proved their worth 

When the world seemed bitter, and devoid of 
mirth. 

This cost a quarter—when the cash was short, 

And a quarter well spent, was a meal unbought. 

There’s a flaw here and there in the bowl of 
wood, 

But I know the times when it seemed mighty 
good. 

This—let’s see—the amber stem 

Chipped by a knife in an Arab den— 

Pretty close shave, for it saved my life— 

Ought to take its place beside the Arab knife. 

Coal-black cutty, with a Punch’s face, 

Always cheerful, with his old grimace— 

He smiled just the same when the troop ship 
sank, 

And kept on smiling when I grabbed a plank; 

Smiled all night—which I didn’t do, 

For the water was cold, and my lips were blue. 


Lord! What thoughts a pipe brings to mind, 
Of the good old days that you've left behind! 
Look at this meerschaum—black as the hair 


Of a Moslem woman or the Brow of Despair; 

It brings back thoughts of those good old days 
Of lights and laughter, suppers, plays! 

. . - Push it away like the thoughts it brings, 
Of the dear old days, with the good old flings. 


Here's a relic of Austral plains, 

Cherry-wood, grown where it never rains— 
Many a time, with an empty can 

You've helped me to find where the tricklet ran; 
Many a time in the camp at night, 

You've helped me to murder my appetite! 


Which shall I smoke? Shall I go again 

To the great white plains, where they long for 
rain? 

Or the Arab’s den, where the narghile glows? 

Or the trapper’s shack in the Arctic snows? 

Shall I hark again to the bewitching strains 

Of the gay-lit halls where Mornus reigns? 


What does it matter? And yet, and yet, 
They've all got thoughts, and I want to forget 
So I'll dodge those thoughts like I’ve dodged 
old Death: 
‘Baccey, paper—a cigarette! 
P. B. Prior, Swavesey, England 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained from 
your local public library or by writing to 
the individual State Library Commissions. 
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SECOND WEEK (APRIL)—The Inter- 
national Organization for Intellectual 
Coéperation (International Service). 


From Tue RorariaN— 
A Girdle of Good Minds. 
This issue, page 29. 
Common Objectives. 


James T. Shotwell. 


Editorial. This issue, page 


36 
New be 3 to Think. Salvador de Madariaga 
June, 1937 
Other Magazines— 
Scientists Organize to Aid International Activi- 
ties. Science News Letter. Feb. 5, 1938. 
National Education Information Centers. J 
Abel. School and Society. Sept. 28, 1935. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the International Institute for Intellectual 


Coéperation; 2 Rue de Montpensier, Paris, 


France: 

The International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
éperation Annual Report. 

From the Pan American Union, Washington, 

D, C., US.A: 

Panorama—a monthly record of inter-American 
cultural events. 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

The International Organization for Intellectual 
Codéperation. No. 725D 

The New World Order—Intellectual Codépera- 
tion. No. 727. 

THIRD WEEK (APRIL)—The 1938 Con- 
vention. 

I. San Francisco—The Convention City. 

From Tue RorartaN— 

Don’t Call It ‘Frisco.’ 
sue, page 31. 

San Francisco: A Rendezvous for Friends. Mau- 
rice (uperrey. Jan., 1938. 

Taming Waterfront ‘Beefs.’ 
Feb., 1937 

Other Magazines— 

City of the Golden Gate. 

Nov., 1937. 
Books— 

San Francisco’s China Town. Charles Caldwell 
Dobie. Appleton-Century. 1936. $5. Glimpses 
of Oriental life in San Francisco. 

San Francisco Adventures. Charles Caldwell Do- 
bie. Appleton-Century. 193 $2. 

San Francisco Tales. Charles Caldwell Dobie. 
Appleton-Century 1937. $2.50. Stories of the 
varied life of American, European immigrant, and 
Oriental 


II. Convention Side Trips. 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Lumbering Takes the song gawk. 


Wheeler This issue, page 
. S. Go North, Go — ‘Go West! This 


issue, page 45. 
Robert J. C. Stead. 


Angelo J. Rossi. This is 


Farnsworth Crowder. 


Louis Zara. 


Coronet. 


Charles L. 


Million Acres of Goodwill. 
Mar., 1938. 
Other Magazines— 
Under the Midnight Sun. K. Kent. 
Magazine, July, 1937. 
Hawaiian Holiday. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
E. B. Roosevelt. House & Garden. Jan., 1938. 
Mexico’s West Coast—The Artist’s Paradise. 
J. P. Lemos. School Arts. Jan., 1938. 
Books— 
Roaming in Hawaii. Harry A. Franck. Stokes. 
1937. $3.50. A picture of the glamorous islands. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Outline for a program on the San Francisco Con- 
vention. 


Scribner’ s 





Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 
Questions on Page 60 
1. Improved travelling comfort of women. 
Kew Gardens, England. 
3. It isn’t. 
4. Dr. Laird. 
5. Daniel C. Roper. 
6. October to June. 
. Racine, Wis. 
8. A Girdle of Good Minds. 
- Novel of American life. 
10. International Service division. 











SAVE $$$$S$$$$$$S$SSS 


You whe are in business and have delinquent 
2 accounts—Our proven, copyrighted letters cet 
quick returns. And how they will collect for 


FOURTH WEEK (APRIL)—Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week 


From Tue Rorartan— 


you! Send $1.00 for trial order 


Community Service). Naticnal Creditors Exchange, 713 Everson Bldg., Dept. C, Syracuse, N.Y 

















‘Bill’ Is _Growing Up. E. Gaskyl This issue, 
page 22 STOP—LOOK 
Thank Rotary! William Peery. This issue, page 
9 | CLUB S CATALOG No. 96 
One Father Isn’t Enough: I Had Eleven! Ray | UPPLY ATAL 0. 
Giles Jan 1938 | NOW READY 
oys 4 argai ic f Schappe * 
os en at Bargain Prices. B. A. Schapper All Club Secretaries Should Have One 
A —— gy Back’ for Youth. Hugh Jones. Ask for Yours Now 
ug ” “ 
‘What's the Matter with Our Bill?’ Roy E. Dick er Sice” aceite. 
erson, Apr 1937 3 >. 3 
‘Got a Job, Mister?’ Charles W. Ward June, | 
1936 ° ' , 
Young Minds M:z ade Up— and and in the Wawel ee (Cl oe? xx Weolll..?77X..! 2 
Making. ditorials This issue, page 37 Is This the Way You Feel 2 
Other Magi 2in¢e¢so— w ’ t ¢ oe Did \ + 
Sportsmanship Preferred. F. H. Richardson taff the st Encyclopedia firm in ¢ $ 
ygeia Nov 1937 Gro c t ‘ Publishers of ¢ B 2 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week. Recreation. Mar., 1937. 2: on > “ + 
Books— Ve tr 2 
% 
Vocational Guidance for Home Rooms. J]. C $ 
and Donna S. Wright Extra Curricular Publish RESEARCH ASSISTANT, Box 5 2 
ing Co., Keokuk, Iowa. Job hints for high-school * $ 
students REE PAPI R ON. I SNR LLM % 
The Adult Minor. William R. George Appleton OT 
Century 1937. $2 Training the young citizen 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Boys’ and Girls’ Week. No. 690 

FIRST WEEK (MAY) What Is the Fu- 
ture of Rotary? (Club Service 


From Tue Rorarian— OLE BALL 


A Philippine bong _of Rotary. Carlos P. Romulo Buy “International 75''— Liquid Centers—and sav 

on every ball Sold direct to users only in packag 
3. 6 or 12 rhree for $1.20 Twelve for $4.80 — 
postage. Send check or money order te 


LIQUID CENTER 


75* CONSTRUCTION 





Ms Issue pag 


A Door Opens in India. Editorial. This issue, 





page 36 
"Wt Ctmele lites Edicosial Mas.. 1938 INTERNATIONAL, Dept. B Box 5265, Phila., Pa. 
Rotary—A Long-Range View. Antonin Cekota 

Jan., 1937 


Books— 
Rotary, a Business Man’s Interpretation. Frank 
Lamb 1927 $2.50 For cop:es, write to 
the author in Hoquiam, Wash 
This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris. Rotary Inter 
national 1928 $1. 
The Meaning of Rotary, by a Rotarian. For R. I 
B. } Rotary International 1927 $1. 
Rotary? By a committee of social scientists of the 
University of Chicago 1934 $4 For copies, 
write to the Rotary Club of Chicago 
SECOND WEEK (MAY)—World Econ- 
omy and National Economies. (|/oca- 
tional Service). } 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Commerce the Civilizer. 


Conference Chairmen 


and 
Rotary Ciub Officers 
will find everything from Road 
Signs to paper hats in our new 
catalog R-4. 
Write for a copy today! 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


“Everything a Club Needs" 





Daniel ¢ Roper This 
issue, pag 


World Frade is Wert George H. Clon, k. 








Nov 1937 . Py 
World Peace through World Trade. Thor J 325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 
Watson. (Reprinted from Think.) Nov 937 





Restore Trade, Promote Peace! Cordell Hull 
Sept., 1937 
Brakes for Inflation. Sir Charles 
July 1937 
Other Magazines— 
What Use Are Economists? Sir Josiah Stamp. | 


Morgan-W ebb 


THE HANDIEST 
POCKET 





KNIFE 














Living Age Feb., 1938 | i 

Book — EVER DESIGNED! 
The Way Out. Sir George Paish Putnam. 
1937. $2.75 How the individual might con 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
..-Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


prac lic “a 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


# ) 1 
y,  - bhedes tw cue 


Instantly opened or closed 


tribute toward better economic conditions 
This Troubled World. Eleanor Roosevelt. H.C 
Kinsey 1937 $1. Reflections on international 
understanding by America’s ‘‘first lady.’’ 
Kaltenborn Edits the News. H. V. Kaltenborn os 
Modern Age Books 1937 85« A brief in ‘ [ 
terpretation of world events | oOo mat ° 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
World Economy and National Economies. No 
534 





* What Is the Future of Rotary? Here ts a 


topic for all Rotarians to discuss One man’s 


views as to the answer are as good as another's with one hand. No broken 
What ts your opinion? The question might be . fingernails. 
approached from various phases of ad <r Blade locks 


a : ‘ 
tive policy and program activity. Each C an rig ees 
: ’ one of 3 lengths 
wsked to select it wn approach — < 
The B coh % ee —s . really three 
a eee. Oe AA CSEIS FCGNES SAGE Nuve) blades in one. 





Clubs everywhere range for « discussion of \ 

cs daedinn of ther meetings durine the (a | CORRE TO eee 
"CR May In rd r to con rve the her fit a Satay age a st 

week in May. : ' : THE “CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 


of this world-wide consideration, Cli r ked closed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife 
> I am not entirely tisfied, | may return 


to send re ports of their discussior to their re- it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
Fae ? et —— r}; ” Pas ae orders add for sales tax.) This offer 
pective Disi Governor fhe District Got good in U.S.A. only. 

ernors have beer ked t prepare résumé yf 

these reports for the intormat n nd guidance of — eee es iat o> 


. , , 
the Board and Committees R6— Actual ~~ Size 














They Call Ihe The 
GATE CRASHER 










SINCE MY FIRM SENT OUT THOSE 


AUTOPOINT PENCILS! 


“‘Now all my important calls are pre- 
ceded by a clever gift . an Auto- 
point pencil imprinted with our firm 
name and a one-line sales message. It’s a 
simple plan, but man how it works!”’ 


Yes, more than 6,000 firms know 
that! You'll find a tested pian to fit 
your need in Autopoint’s remarkable 
book, “The Human Side of Sales 
Strategy.”” Write for your free copy 
and sample pencil today. Autopoint 
Company, Dept. R-4, 1801 Foster 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Corres pondence invited from over- 
seas merchants equipped to act as 

stributors or sales representatives 

wholesalers, retailers and premium 
buyers. 








so 8) 
SMES a 






The 8 Better Pencil 


























Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 
























































EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in Sales, Production and Cost 
methods; open for permanent executive con- 
nection. If you can use a trustworthy man 
with profit-making, money-saving ideas write 
or wire J. E. J., Box 4-38—Care The Rotarian, 
Chicago, Il. 











SPEECHES—PROGRAMS—JOKES 


FUN. Have fun at your home, club or lodge entertain- 
ments with Question Bee We furnish instructions, 
Question Selector, 1,110 questions, Complete set, $1.00. 
NEW JOKES for speakers, mailed monthly, $5.00 a 
year; $1.00 for two months. 
PROGRAMS. Novel Rotary pro yome for weekly meet- 
ings. A humorous Ladies’ Night program, $5 .00 
SPEECHES. We write speeches and have a variety of 
prepared serious, inspirational a 
. ofie * 
National Reference Library CLEVELAND, OHIO 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian 
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Left to right: Contributors Montagnes, Romulo, Peery, Wheeler, Shotwell 


Chats on Contributors 


ee at verbal sword’s points in Is ‘Service’ 
Overdone?, the debate-of-the-month, are two of 
the day’s best-known authors. Indelible is the 
mark Sinclair Lewis, Don’t Paint the Lily!, 
has left on the literature and thinking of a 
generation. First American winner of the 
Nobel Prize in literature (1930), he is a severe 
men and man- 
Following years on 


critic of oma 
ners, 4 
\merican newspapers and 
wrote his 
first novel in 1914; It 
Can't Happen Here pre- 
ceded his most recent, The 
Prodigal Parents (see page 
68). . . . Unique in lit- 
erature is the place filled 
by Gelett Burgess, Why 
by rea- 


magazines, he 





»e ‘yuwoar? . 
Ashes on Sugar: | Daniel Roper 
son of the originality and 
distinction of the works he pens. Humorist- 
and foibles, his Goop 


Are You a Bro- 


satirist of society's faults 
books are nursery classics; his 
a bright light in the literary sky, is 


books which preceded 


mide?, 
but one of a score of 
his recent study of human nature, Look Eleven 
Years Younger. 

* * * 

But four years a Duke University graduate, 
Daniel C. Roper, Commerce the Civilizer, 
entered public life as a member of the South 
Carolina House of Representatives in 1892. 
He was appointed First Assistant Postmaster- 
General of the United States in 1913, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in 1917. He 
received the portfolio of Commerce in the 
Cabinet of President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1933, his present post. Honored by four 
European Governments, Jomes T. Shotwell, 
A Girdle of Good Minds, has for three decades 
been professor of history at Columbia University 
1932 has been chairman of the 
American National Committee on Intellectual 
Codperation of the League of Nations. At the 
Versailles Peace Conference he was chief of the 
Division of History and a member of the In- 
ternational Labor Leg- 
islation Commission. 
For 14 years he has 
directed the Division 
of History and Eco- 
nomics of the Carne- 
gie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
.. + Angelo J. Ros- 
si, Don’t Call It ‘Fris- 
co,’ was elected to the 
office of Mayor of San 
Francisco in 1936. For 
19 years he has been 
an active member of 
the city’s Rotary Club. 

. Director of Col- 
gate University’s psy- 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


and since 


Donald Laird 





chological laboratory, Donald A. Laird has 
gained national repute in the United Stat 

through his work in the realm of human ps 

chology. As technical advisor, he has served 
numerous commercial organizations, and from 
his experiences and studies he has fashioned 
over 400 popular and technical articles for va 
rious journals, including THe Rotarian (4 P 

chologist Looks at Rotary, October; Men Pulli; 

Together, Nevember). His theme here: 'Thut 
Menu for Lunch. 

* ~ * 

Third Vice-President of Rotary International 
Carlos P. Romulo, 4 Philippine View of Ro 
tary, edits and publishes four newspapers in 
the Philippines—two in English, one in Span 
ish, one in 
and civic posts, has been honored with a do 
tor’s degree from the University of Notre Dame, 


Tagalog—holds many commercial 


has conferred with President Roosevelt on Fili 
pino-American relationships as an advisor of th 
President of the Philippines. He is a Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Manila. 
Born in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, educated 
in Toronto, Ont., Canada, James Montagnes, 
Sky Freighters of the Northland, free-lances { 
American and British E: 
pire publications. This 
marks his third appeat 
ance in THE Rorarian. . 
Charles L. Wheeler, 
Lumbering Takes the 
Long Look, is Governor o! 
Rotary’s District 104. In 
1935-36, he was Third 


Acme 





Vice-President of Rota: 
International; in 1936-37, 
a member of the Voca 


Angelo Rosst 


tional Service Committe: 
In West Coast business h 
is executive vice-president of both the Chas. R 
McCormick Lumber Company and the McCor 
mick Steamship Company. His classification in 
the Rotary Club of San Francisco is “Intercoastal 
Shipping.” 
* * # 

Once again William Lyon Phelps, Yai: 
University’s professor emeritus of English litera 
ture and a member of the Rotary Club of New 
Haven, Conn., opens the month’s new books 
and reports his findings in May I Suggest— 

2 William Peery, Thank Rotary!, holds a 
fellowship in creative writing at the University 
of North Carolina. His goal: to teach it. H¢ 
has written plays, verse, critical articles. . . 
Alfred Morley, a member of the Rotary C lub 
of Shanghai, China, is the editor of the Shang- 
hai Times. He writes here on Aid for Civilian 
Refugees in China... . F. A. de la Mare, 
Where Land Makes Men, is the honorary solici- 
tor of The Waikato Land Settlement Society, 
with headquarters in Hamilton, New Zealand. 
. . . EB. Gaskyl, ‘Bill’ Is Growing Up, resides 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Harold Ahlman 
P. R. Alexander 
Allen G. Basye 

C. V. Becwar 

A. P. Behrens 

R. Hubert Biggs 
Homer J. Boucher 
Geo. T. Boyd 

C. H. Bridges 

A. Lee Brown 

Jay Brown 

Robert Lee Brown 
Guy W. Brundage 
M. A. Buchan 

J. L. Byrne 
Wilbur L. Camp 
Linval H. Castle 
E. L. Chandler 

H. F. Charters 


THE FOLLOWING 


ARE OFFICERS 


C. W. Christensen 
J. R. Clark 

D. K. Colclough 
Joseph D. Coles 
C. W. Connick 

C. L. Cotant 
Samuel M. Crim 
Denis A. Cronin 
H. A. Curnow 
Albert E. Dale 

C. S. Dandridge 
J. R. Davis 
Ralph Davis 

F. E. Dickey 

A. C. Dimon 

J. O. Downing 

W. E. Dunlap 
Geo. W. Eckhardt 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
INTERNATIONAL 
SAN FRANCISCO, JUNE 19-24, 


1938 


North-south-east-west will 
meet at the Golden Gate 





Warner Edmonds 
W. W. Ferguson 
W. J. Fogarty 

A. J. Giovannetti 
A. J. Gock 

H. R. Goedert 

A. S. Grady 
Henry A. Hall 

G. J. Hamilton 

C. B. Hansen 

E. E. Harlan 

C. A. Hasson 
Robert W. Hawley 
E. R. Hennessey 
Frank D. Hevener 
H. N. Hukill 

F. L. Humphrey 
Wn. T. Jenkins 


Leland H. June 
Walter C. Kees 
W. W. Kenville 
J. A. Lagomarsino 
C. A. Le Baron 
H.I esovsky 

H. A. Linthicum 
B. F. Lundeen 
E. C. Lilley 
Ernest J. Lister 
Henry C. Maier 
F. A. Marianetti 
N. G. Mathews 
Lloyd Mazzera 
L. T. McConnell 
H. J. McCurry 
D. N. McLeod 


Joseph H. Miller 


CALIFORNIA 
OF BANK 


OF 


B. K. Milner 

F. C. Mitchell 

K. A. Nairne 
Frank K. Nichols 
Julius B. Nielsen 
Wm. H. Nuss, Jr. 
W. E. O’Brien 

P. G. Oehler 

E. B. Parma 

A. L. Parmley 
M. R. Pattee 

E. N. Paulson 

F. J. Petersen 
Frank Piner 

Roy Pulliam 
M.S. Reeves 


J. W. Reinhardt 


E. L. Rianda 


ROTARIANS 
AMERICA: 


W. T. Rice 
Andrew Rocca 
J. H. Russell 

L. P. Searoni 
Julius C. Schmidt 
Don ¢ 
Gage Shannon 
Edwin T. Smith 
Monte C. Smith 
P. T. Smith 
Warde W. Sorrick 
G. S. Spragins 

R. B. Spensley 

W. C. Springer 

C. A. Steves 

E. L. Stromberg 
Emilio Togni 


A. H. Tolle 


. Shannon 


A. M. Travis 

F. W. Velie 

Geo. H. \ 

Max R. Wallace 
Earle R. Walwick 
C. A. Warrer 

H. E. Welch 

L. M. Westphal 
H. B. White 
Martin Wicarius 
E. T. Williamson 
Charles N. Willits 
John F. Wood 

D. B. Woodbridge 
W. E. Worman 
E.G. Wormhoudt 
Lewis Wright 

C. R. Young 





BANK OF AMERICA, N. T. & S. A—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—CALIFORNIA’S 


ONLY STATEWIDE BANK—492 


When 


writing Bank of Amer 


BRANCHES IN 


ment 


a, plea 
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Walter B. Pitkin, friendly counsellor 


How to Get a Start 


June and Commencement Day! Another 
callow army flung against the ramparts 
of Life! But how to go about getting a 
start in life? What can business and 
professional men do to help these 
young folks? These are questions 
which Walter B. Pitkin, author and 
psychologist, will ask and help to 
answer in a notable series of articles on 
“How to Get a Start in Life," be- 
ginning in your June issue, and to be 
continued in the Fall. 


The Retreat 
Honorable... 


“Our civilization,”” says Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet, “proclaims that one of its 
principal objects is to bring men to- 
gether." Rotary encourages it. But 
what of solitude among us moderns? 
What are its attractions and benefits? 
Abbe Dimnet, French author and phil- 
osopher, writes of them in your June 
ROTARIAN. 


Other Features— 


Rotary and Spain, by Mariano Font 

Highlights of the 1938 Conven- 
tion Program . . . Movies Move the 
Public, by Henry Albert Phillips .. . 
Justice on the Job, by Frank Brock 
and Frederick Tisdale . . . And a 


variety of other subjects to please you 


ier Your June 


Our Readers 


ROTARIAN 





d 


Open Forum 


Appeal to Reason for Safety 


Your editorial Safe Highways Ahead [March 
Rorarian] is splendid. It portrays the trend of 
thought that seems to be increasing each day in 
the United States: that the safety problem must 
be attacked in a logical, dispassionate manner. 

Your editorial reaches the same conclusions I 
have reached after 16 years of obtaining reports 
of police-court cases and accidents, and endeav- 
oring to conciliate the differences of the auto- 
mobile drivers involved. 

It is apparent that the automobile manufac- 
turers are about five years ahead of. our law 
makers, because manufacturers will immediately 
seize upon new safety ideas and build them into 
the car so the driver will have the benefit of 
their use even though he might not avail him- 
self of them if left to his own choice. 
the highway departments and road 
all the latest designs in en- 
gineering construction to make the roads safe. 

But the education feature is lagging way be- 
We know what has been accomplished by 


Likewise, 


builders are using 


hind 
children through safety lessons in school. But 
adults learned but little, 
and too often that little has been wrong.  Politi- 
cal corporations are now providing for the train- 
ing and education of police officers who, in turn, 
will have to sell their wares to the public. 


and policemen have 


Horror stories and photographs have done 
little toward stopping highway slaughter. An 
appeal to reason, such as contained in your ed- 
itorial, is far more helpful. 

We are pleased that you are 
this public problem, and hope that through the 


cooperation of your organization and others this 


interested in 


problem will eventually be solved. 
Gus VaHLKamp, General Attorney 
Automobile Club of Missourt 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Best on Safety 


I have read the editorial Safe Highways Ahead 
[March Rorartan] with very keen interest, and 
I believe it is one of the best that has come to 
my attention during the short time I have acted 
in the capacity of safety engineer for the State 
Highway Department of Missouri. 

Harry D. Vere ritn 
Missourt State Highway Depce.:ment 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


More Acres of Goodwill 


Since my article Million Acres of Gooduull 
[March RorariaAN] was written, 
establish another international playground and 


a proposal to 


sanctuary on an immense scale has been receiv- 
ing much attention. The 
will consist of about 10 million acres—about 
one-third the area of the State of New York — 
located in western Ontario and northern Minae- 
purposes are: (1!) to 
keep all lakes and streams, with their islands, 
rapids, watersheds, beaches, wooded shores, and 
other natural features undisturbed in a state of 
nature; (2) to administer the forests under niod- 
ern forestry practice for a substantial yield; (3) 
to manage all game, fish, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals for maximum natural production; (4) to 
set up an advisory board or committee made up 


suggested sanctuary 


sota. Summarized, the 
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“CONVENTION TRIP 
oSAN FRANCISCO 


on trains that 
are making 


TRAVEL 
HISTORY 


Know travel at its 
best . . . enjoy the 
superb comforts, 
cuisine and service 
of the famous, air- 
conditioned trains 
of the North West- 
ern-Union Pacific route from 
Chicago to San Francisco—the 
swift Streamliner, “City of San 
Francisco;” the Forty Niner; 
the Overland Limited; the 
Pacific Limited; the Challenger, 
famous comfort-economy train. 


...the WEST’S 
Scenic Glories 
at Little Extra Cost 


Via North Western-Union 
Pacific you can visit Yellow- 
stone; Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks;SunValley, 
Idaho, famous resort, offering 
a variety of outdoor sports; 
spectacular Boulder Dam or 
he Colorado Rockies—at little 
or no extra fare. Start planning 
yotr trip now. Mail coupon to 


W. S. Basinger, P. T. M. 
Room 624 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
or 
R. Thomson, P. T. M. 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
400 W. Madison St 
Chicago, Ill. 


' 

Send information about trains and fares to the Rotarian § 
Convention at San Francisco. H 
© 1 am also interested in visiting-------------- : 
' 
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EDUCATIONAL 


DIRECTORY 






















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 








NURSING 





MILITARY REDITED 
Prepares for college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Large campus. 
Reasonable rates. For catalog, address: 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA, 


Randel Macon ACADEMY | 


47TH YEAR | 


BLACKSTONE © eres 


Two years of Col four 
High School, with ‘ok mas in 
Arts, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial 
Merchandising Home conomics, 
Physical Education. 1 
ing Piedmont section o 
Richmond. Swimming 
ing, other sports. Total cost $515. 
Catalogue. 

J. PAUL GLICK, President 

5 Blackstone, Virginia @ 





years 


Liberal 





Minnequa School of Nursing of 
Corwin Hospital, Pueblo, Colorado, 
founded 1899, offers a state ap 
proved three year course to selected 
high school graduates. Graduates 
of the school recognized in every 
state. Catalog on request to the 
Director of Nursing. 





















MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 
Oldest boys’ school in the West (95th 


year). Fully accredited. Superior scholas- 
tic. military, athletic instruction. Pro- 

essive courses. odern buildings. 
$200,000 gym. Indoor swimming pool, 


> range. Golf course Five athletic 
. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 
Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 

58-C Third St. Boonville, Missouri 


MILFORD © 


tion for leading colleges. 





Individual and 
Studies and extra-curricu- 


PREPARA I 
small group instruction. 
jum fitted to the needs of each student, permitting 


boys to enter at any time. 
12 to 15. Summer session. 


Lower school for boys 


Catalogue. 


Paul D. Shafer, Ph.D., Headmaster 
Milford, Connecticut 








High School and Junior College | 


Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 





COL. D.C. PEARSON, Super 
Box R 








intendent 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
ENTUCKY ingiirore 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department. 

Prepares for college or business, 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘“‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.’’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus, catalog, address 


Cel. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 


ULVER™ 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
College preparatory, Junior College, 
8th grade. Educates the whole boy. 
433 graduates in 131 colleges. 
Exceptional facilities. 1000-acre 
campus on shores of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, All sports. Limited enrol- 
ment, Carefully selected cadet 
corps. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

50 Pershing Court, Cutver Ind. 








[BROWN MILITARY ACADEMY 


“West Point of the West since 1910" 
Personalized system Training Youth to Live 
Christian atmosphere. Non-sectarian, 
Unexcelled facilities—R.O.T.C.—Non-profit. 
America’s most equable climate. 

Summer School July 6th-Sept. ist, Catalog R5. 
JOHN E. BROWN, LL.D., President 
Pacific Beach San Diego, Cal. 











COEDUCATIONAL 


BUSINESS 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 


MARCOS 
_ACADEMY 


s (sep parate dorm 


“te 





R. mM. CAVNESS, PRES., ‘BOXM, ‘san MARCOS, TEXAS 








COLLEGES-COEDUCATIONAL 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


Donald J. Cowling, President 








A co-educational liberal arts college 
offering courses in twenty-six depart- 
ments, including biography and inter- 
national relations; SOO students from 28 
states and foreign countries; 70 faculty 
members trained in the best American 
and foreign universities. 

For information address: 


Dr. H. G. Klemme 
Assistant to the President 4 Leighton Hall 


(ene 
SPECIAL SCHOOL 


For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
YOUTH 

Rehabilitation — Educ 
Staff of highly experienced 
graduate and registered Physic 
Occupational Therapist 
MANOR Estate, 
Address: Mrs. 
N. Y¥. Telephone Chautauqua 























Program 
neluding 


reation 
personnel 
therapist, nurse and 
Beautiful PACKARD 
Chautauqua Lake, New York. 


Heath deMarko, Chautauqua, 
2-105. 


ation — Re« 








YOU NEED ONLY } — 


We finance the other two-thirds , 


| 

You can then pay when employed—No 
Position, No Pay. Established 48 years 
8 Big Buildings, 3000 Students, New Gym 
—Stadium—Swimming Pool. Many col 
lege advantages. Send for FREE catalog 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1500 Monroe Street Chillicothe, Missouri 





Detroit Business University 


Study busine ute 

Business Administration Accountil kX 

tive Secretarial—B. ¢ S. and B. Acet 
grees Inter ve prac il diy 

Placement Bureau. ¢ ed. Founded 1850. S 1 
for bulletir Addre E. Roy Shaw, Pres., 


United Artists Building, Detroit, Michigan 











| NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PRESENTS A 
| Cultural College of Business Administration 
AND 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
Restricted Enrollmen 
James L. Conrad, Pres. DUDLEY, MASS 


ROTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


» © & 
COLLEGE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION . . 
SECRETARIAL .. . ACCOUNTING 


rade courses 


international Clientele 





r) PT 4 
Dorr ries i y 


50 years’ service in olasing greduates 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








will welcome inquiries from our subscribers. 


the fol 





SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 


If you plan to send your children to school 
or on write today for complete details from schools and camps represented on this and 
owing page. Be sure to mention THE ROTARIAN. 














AVIATION 








OFFERS YOU 
GREAT FUTURE! 


. 












oP tre oe ene 


~~ Academy and Junior College 


ming pool, 
Music, debating, fatamathes. 
itary Summer School. Frtendly Spirit. Faculty 
interest in ip Rotary. Write for Catalog. Col. $. 
Sell Place, Lexington, M 





g in Aeronautical Engineering and 
_— Mechanics ...No Flying Involved. 
Demand for trained aircraftsmen in Southern Califor- 
nia is increasing and already exceeds supply. Curtiss 
Wright Technical Institute, Aviation’s foremost and O 
oldest school, is located in heart of this activity 


k 


TECHNICAL 


designing & 


Graduates are obtaining immediate em ent, Gating daar 


ployment. MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 
INSTITUTE 


Major ©C.C. MOSELEY, President, 


MAJOR © C MOSELFY, President, Curtiss « Teck we 
Grand Central Au Terminal, Glendale, Cstifornsa 
Sir) Without obligation please send me catalog and information on the courant b 


AERONAUTICAL A ® ( 
ENGINEERING . \ 


POST GRADUATE 
EMGIMEERING 


Air Terminal 


MAJOR CAREER COURSES 
“™\ MASTER Com 
) MECHANICS 


ermg mode 2 me 

SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 
Amcnary 

© setar marae 

. core os ° Moms STUDY + © Destremes an ale 

4 tundomenss eu one DRAFTING 


Grand Central 
Glendale (Los Angeles) Calif. 





(Continued on next page) 























































EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR GIRLS 


KINNIKINNIK ,,1or'rh. 
Colorado Mountain Camp for Girls 8 to 18 


Riding 

















Junior Sub-Senior and Sentor 
wimming mountain climbing archery tennis 
lancing- dramatic art crafts —Glee Club, Coun 
elor for every four girls Delightful trips included 
Healthful climate 
no extra booklet 


Mrs. $.A.Wilkinson, 401 N. W.32nd, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OODLAND 


Four age gro ups 


groups 


list season Superb camp set 


ting $275.00 











Aristia 
1700 ft 


» Camp 
aderry, Vt 








ri fortable ¢ 
Rate $18 0 ‘+ 6th rene ( re. Herbert 
J. Lorenz, ?. O. Box 424, Ricastamiets vet. amp 
Kaaterskil/ for Boys, Pownal, Vt., affiliated 





FOR BOYS 
ROUND-UP LODGE 


For Boys. 6-18 Buena Vista, Colorado 
An unusual vacation in the Col- 
orado Rockies, offering a recrea- 
tional and educational program of 
real western life. A horse for each 





boy. Pack trips. Perfect swim- 
ming. Auto trip to the Indian 
Reservations of New exico 


12th Season. All-inclusive fee 





Catalogue: Or. E. A. Marquard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


4510 Olive St., 


Ouene viere 


Apmirat Farracut 
SUMMER CAMP 


Naval camp. July 5 to Aug 

-§, on Toms River near Bar 

I iat Ba Sailing, naviga 

tior ruises, land sports, 75 

miles from N. Y. ¢ Rate in 
le uniform. Tutoring 


Rear Admiral 8S. 8S. Robison, 
U.S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 
log. Box 29, Toms River, N. J. 


Eight glorious weeks of Culver 
training this summer—at 
moderate cost. A priceless in- 








vestment for your boy’s future. 
A rare outing for his vacation. 
Three sepa- 
rate camps: 
, NAVAL and 
CAVALRY (boys 14-19), WOOD- ULVER 
CRAFT (9-14). Exceptional facil- 
ities. Specify catalog desired. SUMMER SCHOOLS 
50 Lake Shore Court, Culver, Ind. on ane maxinnocnee 
io Lak 
CAMP TON -KBA-AWA oosciccee vv: 
tor 75 boys, ages 6-16. Convenient to Cleveland, Pittsbureb 
New York, ete. 1500ft. alt. Splendidly equipped exceptions! 
prograta. land aod water sports; character-building inftluenc 
i rosnniy directed by owners. Reasonable rates. Booklet fre 
J. H. Nyenhuis, 129 S. Ellicott St., Williamaville, N. Y 





FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


SKYLAND SHOHOLA 


for Girls for Boys 

On Lake Greeley high in the Poconos of Pa. 
Separate camps for Christians 6 to 17 yrs Patrons 
in TS cithe in 11 states in 19387 Purposeful pro 
thorough counselorship, modern cabins, beau 
Delightful aquatics, all sports, dra 
matics, dancing, arts and crafts, music, fencing, 
archery, riffery and Indian lore - . 3 Bra. 
Phila, 2% hrs. Daily riding in fee, Catalogs: 
Cc. A. HUMMEL, 7205 Elmwood Ave., Phila, Pa. 








gram, 
ful horse 








An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high 
schools and colleges, club women, 
business and professional men, and 
others are finding Rotary’s magazine, 
Tue Rotarian, useful in preparing 
papers, debate speeches, and talks. 
This is made possible in more than 
2,000 communities through the cour- 
tesy of a Rotary Club. Here is an op- 
portunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50. THe Rorarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL. 











The Rotartan 


When writing, please mention “ 


SEE 








| 


| 


forestry, and park officials from 
both countries to help codrdinate practices under 


of iological, 


principles to be agreed upon by treaty. 
The 


pose d, 


region in which this sanctuary is pro- 


convenient to millions of Americans and 


Canadians, is already famous for its Summer- 
resort attractions, including beautiful lakes, deep 
forests, and some of the finest fishing streams on 
the continent. 

Rosert J. C. Sreap, Rotarian 
Classification: Author, Literature and Prose 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Re: Advertising Debate 
Frances Dickson, in her “attack on advertis- 
| Advertising: An Attack and a Defense, 
debate: Frances Dickson vs. Elmo 
Calkins, March Rotarian], said what ought to 
be broadcast and repeated over and over again 
untul the “intelligent few,” referred to by Mr. 
Calkins, the intelligent many. Her at- 
tack is clever and effective. In addition to Miss 
Dickson there are others who react to the vulgar 
and indecent advertising of the day by “going 
and buying the other kind of what- 
May her tribe increase. 
Cuas. H. VELTE, 
Classification: 


ing” 
Earnest 


become 


right out 
ever-it-is.”” 
Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Overeating and Auto Accidents 


Re: Dr. Donald A. Laird’s article, That Menu 
for Lunch, in the April Rorartan. 
I believe all sensible people recognize the 


overeating, especially in the middle of 


Standard 


folly of 


the day. advice to automobile drivers 


always includes the admonitions not to eat any 


sort of a heavy meal in the middle of, or before, 
long drive. 

T he 
undoubtedly 
to inattention in driving 
accidents, It 
impossible — to this 


a bit of elementary 


failure to use commonsense in eating is 


one of many things that may con- 


tribute and thus con 
about 
but it 


commonsense. 


tribute indirectly to is just 


prove statistically, 
seems like 

Sipney J. WILvLiamMs 
Public Safety 


National Safety Couneil 


Director, Division 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Wheel Borrowed? 

Since reading Turns the Wheel Has Taken, 
by K. K. Krueger [February Rorartan], I have 
decided to make an editorial issue of it. His 
Bear, pias 


designed 


hero, Montague Photo: 


Harold P. 
if 


who, he 
the first Rotary wheel, 
doesn't the 
and to prove it I 


Says, 


present all 
tacts, 
am mailing for your in- 

the 
emblem, 


spection original 
I § 


Rotary 


500 years old. 


pos- 
sibly 

While on the Etowah 
Mound | site [Bartow 
County, Ga.] recently, 
looking over some Indian dwelling sites, | picked 





up this relic (see cut) which—my imagination 
a neckpiece worn by a 
“Rotary Club.” 

D. L. Hat, Sr. 
Sand and Gravel Distributing 


tells me—was evidently 
member of some early 


Clas sification: 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


How One Wife Feels 


From the article For 
Philip Maxwell [THe Rotarian, February, 1938; 
see also March Rotarian, Why Wives Will 
by Mrs. (Continued on page 55) | 


Wives Will Sing, by 


Sing, Louis L. 


THE ROTARIAN 





- 
On your trip 
to or from 


ENJOY THESE MEMORABLE AND 
+ 





@ You can conveniently and eco- 
nomically include Grand Canyon and 
Indian-detours on your convention 
trip if you “travel Santa Fe,” either 
independently or via one of the Con- 
vention “specials” over our line. 

Santa Fe, the only railroad entering 
Grand Canyon National Park, has 
all-year service direct to the South 
Rim. And for through passengers, 
Grand Canyon side-trip fares are now 
the lowest ever! 

Indian-detours, conveniently con- 
necting with Santa Fe transcontinental 
trains, enable one to explore, inti- 
mately and comfortably, the inhabited 
Indian pueblos, cliff dwellings, and 
isolated mountain villages round- 
about picturesque Old Santa Fé, N.M. 
On these 1-to-3 day explorations by 
motor, guests stay at charming La 
Fonda Hotel in Old 
Santa Fé itself. 

@ Ask any ny Santa Fe repre- 
sentative for interesting 
picture folders on Grand 


Canyon and the Indian- 
detours—or just mail coupon. 





T. B. Gatlaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe S 


tem Lines 
1166 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Grand Canyon, Indian-detours folders, 


“ 

















and fares from 


ets 
Address. 
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